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DEMOCRACY AND REACTION.* 


I. 


Writers on democracy are legion. Of 
this great host of its critics in every 
tongue, England, the first nursery of 
modern democracy, contributes, I 
think, the fewest. In our own genera- 
tion Mill stands at the head of them. 
IIis treatise on “Representative Gov- 
ernment” argued the case against the 
good despot, while his little books on 
Liberty (1859) and the Subjection of 
Women (1869) carried the argument for 
emancipation to its extreme point. In- 
tellectual reaction at once set in with 
litzjames Stephen's strenuous polemic 
against Mill’s doctrine in his book on 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. It 
was continued in a cooler vein by 
Lagehot’s shrewd humor and the sub- 
ilety of W. R. Greg. Maine next 
threw a frigid douche upon popular 
government, but he was too much of 


2 bureaucrat alike by temperament and 


training, and the field of his observa- 
tion of democracy was far too narrow, 
for his four essays on popular govern- 
ment to do anything like justice to 


* “Democracy and Reaction.’ By L. T. Hob- 
house. (London: Fisher Unwin, 1904.) 


their writer's powerful and capacious 
mind. Lecky’s volumes on Democracy 
and Liberty have not generally been 
counted among that distinguished 
man’s successful performances, and 
they will hardly rank above high-class 
pamphleteering. 'T. H. Green, the po- 
tent and stimulating Balliol tutor, a 
quarter of a century ago, rejected most 
of Mill’s philosophy, yet he is justly 
described as Mill’s “true successor in 
the line of political thinkers.” ‘The list 
might be extended, but it is not a 
long one. The steadiness of our insti- 


tutions in their working accounts for 
the comparatively scanty speculative 
talk about them—comparatively with 
Irance, for instance. 

Critics of democracy naturally ap- 
proach it from many different direc- 
tions, varying with the incidents and 
requirements of the time. They test 
it by its bearings, often almost acci- 
dental, upon some ruling social con- 
troversy or achievement of the hour; 
war, taxation, the rights of property, 
our duties to the poor, the rights of 
clerical congregations, or whatever else 
may show the good or evil of popular 
supremacy and its machinery. In fact, 





discussion about democracy is apt to 
be idle, unfruitful, and certainly tire- 
some, unless it is connected with some 
live contemporary issue. Anybody can 
see how irresistible an impulse was 
given to political thinking of all kinds 
by the Boer war, of which not long ago 
people heard so much, and of which 
they now appear to wish to hear so 
little. This conflict, far more momen- 
tous in its secret issues than the rough 
hurry of the day allows most people 
to perceive, exhibited English democ- 
racy is so unexpected a light, raised so 
many questions both of politics and 
ethics, that it is no wonder if a large 
library shelf is crowded with printed 
reflections on Christianity and war, 
Christianity and patriotism, Machiavel- 
lism and morality, the psychology of 
jingoism, the empire and the nation, 
and all the rest of this literature of fer- 
ment. The little volume on which I 
now take leave to offer a few observa- 
tions is one of the best products, as it 
is one of the most suggestive.’ 

Is it, asks the author, that “the 
democratic State, the special creation 
of the modern world, and the pivot of 
the humanitarian movement, has itself 
become an obstruction to progress? 
Does popular government necessarily 
entail a blunting of moral sensibility, 
a cheapening of national ideals, a 
wider scope for canting rhetoric and 
poor sophistry, as a cover for the real- 
ities of brutal wealth? Have the ideals 
of the reforming era lost their efficacy, 
and is it clear that its watchwords 
cease to move?’ To put Mr. Hob- 
house’s questions rather differently, is 
it not true that even the old idols of 
theatre and market-place have fallen 
from their pedestals; that an epidemic 
of unbelief has rua through our West- 
ern world—unbelief in _ institutions, 


'Mr. J. A. Hobson’s “Imperialism ” (1902) 
is another elaborate and well-compacted 
study, full of diligently collected material 
and coherent argument. He anticipates 
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in principles, churches, parliaments, 
books, divinities, worst of all and at 
the root of all, in man himself? Such 
epidemics are familiar in the annals 
of mankind; they are part of the terri- 
ble manicheism of human history, the 
everlasting struggle between the prin- 
ciples of good and evil; they make us 
think of Luther’s comparison of our 
race to the drunken man on horseback 
—you no sooner prop him on one 
side than he sways heavily to the 
other. What is the share of democracy 
in bringing the rider to this precarious 
and unedifying case? 

Mr. Hobhouse does not refer to Mill’s 
memorable chapter on true and false 
democracy,? though we may be sure 
that he is well acquainted with it. 
Advocating one scheme or another for 
the representation of minorities in 
parliament, Mill set out some of the 
difficulties of democracy, as we in Eng- 
land know democracy. The natural 
tendency of representative government, 
he said, as of modern civilization gen- 
erally, is towards collective mediocrity. 
This is a pregnant sentence: does time 
confirm it? Without arrogance I may 
perhaps assume that the Frenchman 
or the American would join the Eng- 
lishman, and, comparing to-day with 
glowing epochs of illumination in the 
past, would admit that, outside of 
natural science and the material arts, 
our lamp just now burns low. Mill 
gives his reason for this somewhat de- 
pressing anticipation. Human improve- 
ment, he says, is a product of many 
factors, and no form of power includes 
them all. The condition of progress in 
a conmunity is the existence of a con- 
flict between the strongest power in it 
and some rival power; between spirit- 
ual and temporal; or military and in- 
dustrial; or king and subjects; or ortho- 


some of the ground now taken in “‘ Democracy 
and Reaction,” and puts his case with both 
breadth and precision. 

2 Representative Government,” chap. vii. 
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doxy and reformation. When victory 
puts an end to the strife, without an- 
other conflict succeeding, stagnation fol- 
lows. The ascendency of numbers is 
“less unjust and, on the whole, less 
mischievous than many others, but the 
very same kind of dangers attends it, 
and even more certainly. For,” con- 
tinues Mill, “when the government is 
in the hands of One or a Few, the 
Many are always existent as a rival 
power, that may not be strong enough 
even to control the other, but whose 
opinion and sentiment are a moral, and 
even a social, support to all who, either 
from conviction or contrariety of in- 
terest, are opposed to any of the ten- 
dencies of the ruling authority. When 
the democracy is supreme, there is no 
One or Few strong enough for dis- 
sentient opinion and injured or men- 
aced interests to lean upon.” 

Schemes such as Mill favored for 
protecting minorities in those systems 
of representative government which, 
like most modern writers, except M. 
Pobedonosteff, he counted one of the 
supreme human inventions, have not as 
yet attracted much support. But com- 
munities so unlike as Belgium and 
Australia are cases where deadlock 
among balanced forces may draw at- 
tention in Mill’s direction. Here it is 
enough to note that a writer whose plea 
for liberty contributed so powerful an 
impulse to democracy as it was ac- 
cepted in England a generation back, 
never taught us that democracy was 
the only guarantee we needed for 
steady and unbroken progress. He 
knew too much history. 


II. 


Whatever else democracy may be, it 
means in our modern age government 
by public opinion—the public opinion of 
a majority armed with a political or 
social supremacy by the electoral vote, 
from whatever social classes and strata 
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that majority may be made up. 
1832, as all the books truly tell us, 


Up to 


political power in England belonged 
to the territorial aristocracy, not insen- 
sible to public opinion outside in fram- 
ing or administering laws, but still 
exercising decisive influence on its own 
account. In 1832 the currents became 
too strong for the old channels; opin- 
ion in the middle class became the 
guide, though patricians and landed 
men long kept Cabinets to themselves, 
to say nothing of their monopoly of the 
benches at quarter sessions and the 
posts in army, navy, and diplomacy; 
they maintained the corn law for four- 
teen years; they had their own way in 
foreign policy, in spite of the Man- 
chester men—the best representatives 
that the middle class has ever had. 
Finally, everybody knows how in 1867 
and 1885 our Demos, though not yet 
quite full grown to the stature of uni- 
versal suffrage, was installed upon his 
throne, like his kinsman Demos in 
America, France, Germany. The effect 
has been indeed a surprise to those who 
made sure that, if you only gave the 
workman votes and secured a suffi- 
ciently cheap press, England might be 
trusted to beat her swords into plough- 
shares and her spears into pruning- 
hooks. Reformers overlooked the truth 
set out by Tocqueville when he said, 
“Nations are like men; they are still 
prouder of what flatters their passions, 
than of what serves their interests.” 
The idea of empire intervened, partly 
because the circumstances of empire 
changed. 

Between 1885 and 1900 Great Britain 
added between three and four million 
square miles and a population little 
short of sixty millions to her imperial 
dominion; and the expenditure on the 
two war services has risen since 1875 
from twenty-four to over seventy mil- 
lions of pounds. It is not, however, on 
this well-worn and irresponsive string 


that Mr. Hobhouse seeks to harp. 
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The change in national temper, or the 
emergence of unexpected forces and 
drifts in public opinion—that is what 
he tries to probe. Everybody who is 
eapable of taking an interest in the 
deeper and more general aspect of our 
national affairs will be glad, first, that 
such a discussion has been raised (and 
it was in fact inevitable, unless the 
English faculty of political reflection 
had come to a full stop); next, that a 
deliberately reasoned contribution to it 
comes from a writer who has proved 
himself in other fields of thought® so 
ucute, competent, and well prepared 
und vigorous as Mr. Hobhouse. 

His description of the sources and 
processes by which public opinion in 
our time is formed is not lacking in 
trenchancy, and it might give a pleas- 
ure, certainly not intended by its au- 
thor, to the cynical persons, either at 
home here or across the Channel, who 
regard popular government as elaborate 
dupery, were it not for the author’s 
fervid perception and enforcement of 
the prime truth that under every politi- 
cal or social question lies the moral 


question. 


The very figure of John Bull as the 
typical Englishman seems out of date 
and inapplicable as an expression for 
the average Briton of the present day. 
The easy-going, stout, well-meaning, 
rather dull old gentleman, a little proud 
if the truth be told of his very dul- 
ness, and apt to conceive of it as an 
incident in that fundamental honesty 
which distinguished him from _ his 
sharp-witted neighbors, the well-nour- 
ished territorial magnate, slow-going, 
hard to move, but implacable when 
once stirred, narrow perhaps, but fun- 
damentally just and honorable in all 
his dealings, is no fit representative of 
the average public opinion of our day. 
For that, we have ourselves coined a 
new abstraction: “the muan-in-the- 
street,” or “the man-on-the-top-of-a- 
bus,’ is now the typical representative 
of public opinion, and the man-in-the- 


*E. g.* Mind in Evolution” (1901). 


street means the man who is hurrying 
from his home to his office or to a 
place of amusement. He has just got 
the last news-sheet from his neighbor; 
he has not waited to test or sift it; he 
may have heard three contradictory re- 
ports, or seen two lying posters on his 
way up the street, but he has an ex- 
pression of opinion ready on his lips, 
which is none the less confident be- 
cause all the grounds on which it is 
founded may be swept away by the 
next report that he hears. The man-in- 
the-street is the man in a hurry; the 
man who has not time to think, and 
will not take the trouble to do so if 
he has the time. He is the faithful 
reflex of the popular sheet and the 
shouting newsboy. ... The man-in- 
the-street is familiar with everything. 
Nothing is new to him; it is his busi- 
ness not to be surprised. He knows 
already all about any appeal that you 
can make to the better side of him. 
and he has long ago chopped it up in 
his mill of small talk and catch phrases 
and reduced it to such a meaningless 
patter that the words which must be 
used have acquired trivial and lower- 
ing associations, 


All this is vigorous satire, and it is 
true. Still, to check a despondent fit, 
let .us remember Sir Robert Peel's 
words a dozen years before the first 
Reform Bill: “The tone of England 
of that great compound of folly, weak- 
ness, prejudice, wrong feeling, right 
feeling, obstinacy, and newspaper para- 
graphs, which is called public opin- 
ion.”* If this was a true story in 1820 
are we so much lower to-day? And 
before being too sharp upon our democ 
racy to-day, let us not forget, for in 
stance, Burke’s complaint of the Demos 
of his day: “It is but too true,” he 
cries, “that there are many whose 
whole scheme of freedom is made up 
of pride, perverseness, and insolence. 
They feel themselves in a state of 
thraldom; they imagine that their souls 
are cooped and cabined in, unless they 
have some man, or some body of men, 


4#“*Croker Papers,” i. 170. 


























dependent on their mercy. The desire 
of having some one below them de- 
scends to those who are the very 
lowest of all; and a Protestant cobbler, 
debased by his peverty, but exalted by 
his share of the ruling Church, feels 
2 pride in knowing it is by his gen- 
erosity alone that the peer, whose foot- 
man’s instep he measures, is able to 
keep his chaplain from a gaol. This 
disposition is the true source’ of the 
passion in which many men in very 
humble life have taken to the Ameri- 
cun war. Our subjects in America: 
our Colonies: our dependents. This lust 
of party power is the liberty they hun- 
ger and thirst for; and this Siren song 
of ambition has charmed ears that we 
would have thought were never organ- 
ized to that kind of music.” 

Let us at once say that Mr. Hobhouse 
is as far removed as possible from the 
temper of the mere croaker, the frou- 
deur, the mauvais coucheur, or—to use 
the ugliest term in all political slang— 
the mugwump. No dilettante, his mind 
throws itself into energetic contact 
with circumstances. He faces the un- 
welcome facts of his time without any 
of the weak spirit of disenchantment, 
nnd with a manful determination that, 
though the world has not in recent 
years gone his way, the battle is by no 
means over. The whole strain of his ar- 
gument is positive and constructive, and 
though he has the high merit of being 
an idealist, he has long been a close, 
exact, and direct observer of working 
politics from day to day. Just us for 
the purposes of mental philosophy he 
investigated with scientific rigor the 
ways of the animals at the public 
sardens in Manchester, so in polities 
he rigorously attends to his details. 
while we are sensible all the time of 
the pulse of a strong humanity, and 
of that warm faith in social progress 
which is, in other words, faith in men, 
hope for men, and charity for men. 

An accomplished Frenchman, now 
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dead, one of the ten thousand critics 


of democracy, illustrates by a story of 
his friend Bersot his conviction that 
human nature will remain to the end 
pretty like itself, apart from forms 
of government or measures of social 
economy. One day Bersot, writing 
upon Areachon and its’ pleasures, 
wound up his article by saying, “As 
for happiness, why there, as every- 
where else, you must yourself bring it 
with you.” So Scherer himself, in like 
spirit, could not but believe that it is 
the same with institutions. They de- 
pend on what men bring with them. 
In « less discouraged spirit, or rather 
with no discouragement of spirit at all, 
Mr. Hobhouse still recognizes that self- 
government is not in itself a solution 
of all political and social difficulties. 
“It is at best,” he says, “an instru- 
ment with which men who hold by the 
ideal of social justice and human prog- 
ress can work, but when those ideals 
grow cold, it may, like other instru- 
ments, be turned to base uses.” The 
fundamental reform for which the 
times call is rather a reconsideration 
of the ends for which all civilized 
government exists; in a word, the re- 
turn to a saner measure of social val- 
ues. “We shall be under no illusion,” 
he concludes, “about democracy. The 
golden radiance of its morning hopes 
has long since faded into the light of 
common day. Yet, that dry light of 
noon serves best for those whose task 
it is to carry on the work of the 
world.” 


III. 


The starting-point of Mr. Hobhouse’s 
book is the practical operation of Im- 
perialism and the imperial idea within 
the last fifteen or twenty years. He 
misses, by inadvertence I suppose, the 
historic origin of this far-reaching 
movement of the day, for he does not 
remind us that it first began in the re- 


jection of Home Rule in 1886. Union- 
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ists, in resisting the new Liberal polic) 
for Ireland, were naturally forced to 
make their appeal to all the feelings 
and opinions bound up with concentra- 
tion, imperial Parliament, imperial 
unity, and determined mastery in the 
hands of “the predominant partner.” 
Conservative reaction had set in dur- 
ing the general election of the previous 
year, and had shown itself in the un- 
concealed schism between the two 
wings of the Liberal party (for the 
Liberal party is always by its essence 
a coalition). What precipitated this 
reaction in the direction of Imperialism 
was the proposal of Home Rule, and 
the arguments and temper in which 
its antagonists found their most effec- 
tive resort. Perplexities in Egypt, that 
weighed quite as heavily on Lord Salis- 
bury as on Mr. Gladstone, strength- 
ened the same impression. 

To the “imperial idea” itself and the 
light in which it was offered to hon- 
orable, patriotic, and liberal-minded 
men, Mr. Hobhouse does full justice. 


“See.” the Imperialist would 
“this marvellous work of our race, the 
vast inheritance of the generations 
which we hold in trust for our descend- 
ants—in mere size the greatest Em- 
pire of history, in variety of interest, 
in the extraordinary complexity of its 
composition far surpassing all political 
that the world has ever 
known. Consider how it extends the 
laws of peace over prairie and jun- 
gle, mountain and steppe, subarctic 
ice and torrid forest; how it maintains 
order and administers justice with 
equal success for the brand-new mining 
community, for the ancient civilization 
of the Ganges or the Nile. or for the 
primitive clan of the Indian hills. Is 
not this,” urges the enthusiast, “‘among 
the greatest of human achievements, 
this unparalleled adaptability in arts of 
conquest and of government? And yet 
this is not. the best. What is an in- 
finitely greater matter is that where 
the British flag goes. go British free- 
dom, British justice, an absolutely in- 
corruptible Civil Service, a scrupulous 


say, 


societies 
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impartiality as between religion and 
races, an enthusiasm for the spread of 
that individual liberty and local self- 
government which have made England 
herself so great! . You talk perhaps 
of humanity—a vague, abstract idea. 
But do you not see that any genuine 
humanitarianism must be the result of 
a gradual broadening of those very 
sympathies which first make a man 
a good patriot? There was a time 
when love for England, as a whole, 
was too wide a conception, and men 
were Mercians or Northumbrians, but 
not Englishmen. Just as it was an ad- 
vance when the love for England su- 
perseded this narrow provincialism, so 
is it an advance when Imperialism su- 
persedes your narrow Little England- 
ism. You may say that Empire means 
foree, aggression, conquest. That may 
have been so in the past, but we live 
in an age when Empire is free, tol- 
erant, and unaggressive, and if we still 
acquire territory, we acquire it not for 
ourselves but for civilization. You may 
object to the method by which the Em- 
pire was built up, but here it is in be- 
ing—a great fact, a tremendous respon- 
sibility.” 


“Taken at its face Mr. 
Hobhouse says, no wonder that this 
appeal proved seductive and almost ir- 
resistible. This parenthesis, by the 
way, on Little Englandism deserves a 
word or two of quotation. Is there 
nothing to be proud of in Little Eng- 
land, in her history, her literature, her 
thought, the great men that she has 
borne for the world, her struggle for 
political and religious freedom? “The 
question might be raised whether the 
British Empire as a whole has any 
history to show which compares with 
the history of Little England: any 
science, any literature, any art; in fine, 
any great collective military achieve- 
ment, worthy to be weighed in the 
scale against the resistance of Little 
England to Philip the Second or to 
Napoleon. A great Imperialist once 


value,” as 


coupled the name of Little England 
with the policy of surrender. 


It was a 
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libel. Little England never surren- 
dered. On the contrary, she three times 
encountered Powers which aspired to 
the mastery of the world, and three 
times overthrew them. The genuine 
pride of patriotism is surely lost when 
littleness of geographical extent can 
be construed into a term of reproach. 
It is the other face of the same vul- 
garity which boasts that a_ single 
British colony is greater than the land 
that produced Kant and Goethe.” 
Anybody in whom the boisterous in- 
toxication of the last ten years has not 
extinguished all capacity of candid 
thought, whatever way his conclusions 
upon particular policies and events 
within that time may lean, will find 
this salutary vein well worth ponder- 
ing. One remark occurs to me upon 
these glorious things in passing. They 
were done when England was under 
the sway either of monarch, or aristoc- 
racy, or both. Of a democracy orig- 
inally British, the most astonishing and 
triumphant achievement so far has 
been the persevering absorption and 
incorporation across the Atlantic of a 
ceaseless torrent of heterogeneous ele- 
ments from every point of the compass 
into one united, stable, industrious, and 
pacific State with eighty millions of 
population, combining the centralized 
concert of a federal system with local 
independence, and uniting collective 
energy with the encouragement of in- 
dividual freedom. How does this stand 
in comparison with the Roman Empire, 
or Roman Church, or the Byzantine 
Empire, or Russia, or Charles the 
Great, or Napoleon? That, however, is 
digression. Meanwhile, Mr. Hobhouse, 
with energy of perception and without 
vehemence or excess of language, con- 
trasts the plausible promises of Im- 
perialism with its performance, and 
here South Africa obviously supplies 
the leading case. He gives no undue 
proportion to the Boer War, and does 
not allow it to draw him too far from 
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either the central line or the rationalist 
temper of his speculation. Still, the 
annexation, through military conquest, 
of two small States, lawfully inhabited, 
possessed, and governed by white men, 
is so striking an example of reaction— 
I am not sure whether against democ- 
racy or not, but—against our ruling 
maxims for a century past, that it was 
impossible for him not to dwell upon it. 
I will not take the reader over the still 
heated embers of this dire conflagra- 
tion, but a few sentences from Mr. 
Hobhouse’s summary of the immense 
self-dupery of the Boer War are essen- 
tial in any account of his book and its 
subject. Little by little, he says, it 
has become clearer that “the new Im- 
perialism stood, not for a widened and 
ennobled sense of national responsi- 
bility, but for a hard assertion of racial 
supremacy and material force.” The 
unprejudiced observer was compelled 
to recognize that, “judged by actual 
performance, it meant perpetual war- 
fare, battles which, where black or 
yellow men were concerned, became 
sheer massacres, campaigns which, 
where a resolute white race stood in 
the way, involved desolation unspeak- 
able, the destruction of political and 
personal freedom, and the erection on 
their ruins of an un-English type of 
overpaid and incompetent officiaidom, 
the cold-shouldering of the British im- 
migrant, and the recrudescence of ser- 
vile labor. Finaily comparing the bat- 
tle-cry with the actual result of victory, 
he began to ask himself whether the 
enterprises on which his fellow-coun- 
trymen freely spent their blood were 
such as minister to the glory of the 
Empire and the good of humanity, or 
rather to the vanity of a self-confident 
satrap and the lucre of a capitalist.’ 
By Imperialism he understood a free 
informal union with the Colonies, com- 
bined with a conscientious but tolerant 
government of tropical dependencies. 
This was in essence the conception of 
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the Empire bequeathed by the older 
generation of Liberals, and precisely 


the antithesis of present-day Imperial- 
ism, the operative principle of which 
is the forcible establishment and main- 
tenance of racial “The 
trap laid for Liberals in particular con- 
sisted in this—that they were asked to 
give in their adhesion to Imperialism 


auscendency. 


as representing admiration for an Km- 
has been 


Having 


pire which more and more 


shaped Liberal lines. 
given their assent, they were insensibly 
the other 


2 meaning in which, for all 


upon 
led on to meaning of Im 
perialism 
practical purposes, these principles are 


set aside. And there was a medium 
to facilitate the change. For if the 
Empire was so liberally formed, so 


free, tolerant, and unaggressive. could 
Should 


those 


we 
that 


we have too much of it? 
not extend its blessing to 
And so, by a seductive 
old 
new spirit of humani- 
tarian zeal the de- 
struction of their own principles.” 
The old these 


high matters let us be sure that noth- 


sit in darkness * 
blending of the 
vanity with the 


Adam of national 


men are led on to 


story is an one. In 


ing is as new as people think. Names 


are new. Light catches aspects here- 
tofore unobserved. Temperature rises 
and falls. Yet the elements of the 


cardinal controversies of human society 
are few, and they are curiously fixed. 
Though the ages use ideas differently, 
the 
their 
racy is not new, and reaction against 


rival ideas themselves hold on in 


pre-appointed courses. Democ 


it is no newer. The questions so vigor- 
ously and acutely sketched by Mr. Hob- 
house are old friends with fresh faces 
and changed apparel. To go no fur- 
ther back than the sixteenth century. 
we may trace in the most important of 
the deep controversies raised by him 
a familiar outline of the conflict 
tween the principles of Machiavelli on 


be- 


the one hand, and on the other the prin- 


ciples of Bodin and all the vast crowd 
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writers. Terms 


constant—force 


of anti-Machiavellian 
alter; the 
ugainst right; reason of State against 


issue is 


maxims of ethics; policy against justice 
dove, fox 
expe- 


and truth; against 
against lion; narrow 


diency against the broad and the eter- 


serpent 
and local 
nal: private morals the test or not the 
test of public morals. 

To these general aspects of his sub- 
ject Mr. Hobhouse 
enough, and even the reader who dis- 


comes speedily 
likes his expostulations against satraps 
and alien capitalists soon finds himself 
in the smooth waters of a grave and 
varied inquiry into the causes of a far- 
reaching change in the temper of the 
It is, as Mr. 
by no means peculiar to our own coun- 


times, Hiobhouse says, 
try or to the sphere of politics. It is 
common to the and 
penetrates every department of life and 
If it is to be summed up in a 
eall it 
humanitarianism.” 


civilized world, 
thought. 


word, he tells us, “we should 


2 reaction against 
is now dismissed as 
sentimentality. “Its efforts at 
nationalism have yielded to a 
of national exclusiveness, seen in 
the 
Protectionism, 


HLumanitarianism 

inter- 
revival 
the 
revival or 
the 
growth of anti-alien The 
doctrine of democratic rights has been 
the demand for efficiency. 


growth of armaments, 
aggravation of 


legislation. 


replaced by 


or by the unadorned gospel of blood 
and iron. Indeed, the bare conception 
of right in public matters has lost 
its force, and given place to politi- 


eal State.” 


Hence human wrongs and human suf- 


‘necessity’ and ‘reasons of 
ferings do not move us as they did.” 
For this transformation he 
tinds four First, he 
“decay in vivid and profound religious 
This decay was in process a 
generation ago, but its effects at that 
time were set off by the rise of a hu- 


sorry 
causes, halmes 


heliefs.” 
manitarian feeling which, partly in al- 


liance with the recognized Churches, and 
partly outside them, took in a measure 
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the place of the old convictions, supply- 
ing a stimulus and a guidance to effort. 
und yielding a basis for a serious and 


rational public life. These promises 
have not come true. <A good-natured 
scepticism has risen up, “not only 


about the other world, but also about 
the deeper problems and higher inter- 
ests of this.” 

It is a pity that the author has done 
no more than touch a question that so 
deserves or 
The 


needs to be definitely ex 


plored. relations of Christianity 


and the Churches to democracy, em- 
pire, war, have never been of pro- 
founder interest or moment than they 


are to-day. We might have expected 
the that to 
his neighbor as himself, and to regard 
all the 
divine 


gospel teaches man love 


men its sons of one 


equally 


Father—such a gospel might 


have been expected to weaken pride of 


race, and all the passions that are 
bound up with imperial conquest. Yet 
that has hardly been so. As for 


democracy, it has often been pointed 
out for how many centuries the Chris- 
tiun empire was not less despotic than 


the pagan. Why, again, should decay 


in dogmatic beliefs about the super- 
natural lead to a decline in the in- 
fluence of Christian ethics? All this 


poignant theme, however, goes far too 
deep even to approach in a parenthetic 
paragraph. 

If the decay of is the first 
element in the reaction against human 


beliefs 


iturianism, the second is the diffusion 
in thought of a of 
idealism which has swelled the current 


stream German 


of retrogression from “the plain hu 
man rationalistic way of looking at 


life and its problems.” This point is 
excellently described. According to the 
idealistic doctrines to which Mr. Hob- 
house imputes such mischief, “every in- 
stitution and every belief is for it alike 
a manifestation of a spiritual princi- 
ple. and thus for everything there is an 
inner snd more spiritual interpretation. 


about through a 
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Indeed, it is scarcely too much to say 
that the effect of idealism on the world 
in general has been mainly to sap in- 
tellectual and moral sincerity, to ex- 
cuse men in their consciences for pro 
fessing beliefs which in the meaning 
ordinarily attached to them they do not 
hold, to soften the edges al! hard 
wrong, 


of 
and 


a gloss over 


contrasts between right 
truth and falsity, to throw 
stupidity, and prejudice, 
and tradition, to weaken the bases of 


and caste, 


reason, and disincline men to the 
searching analysis of their habitual 


ways of thinking. 
A third 
ment of reaction has been the career of 


and still more effectual ele- 
itself a concrete ex- 
the State. 
“The prestige of so great an apparent 


Prince Bismarck, 


emplification of Hegelian 
success naturally compelled imitation, 
and to the achievements of Bismarck. 
us we are dealing with the forces that 
have moulded opinion in our own day, 
we must add the whole series of trials 
the apparently 
favored the methods of blood and iron, 
the of liberty 


in which event has 


and discredited cause 


and justice.” 
After all, and this 


Hiobhouse’s fourth cause, “by far the 


however, is Mr. 
most potent intellectual support of the 
neither the idealis- 
tic philosophy nor the impression made 


reaction has been 


by contemporary events, but the be- 
lief that physical science had given 
its verdict in favor—for it came to 
this—of violence and against social 


justice.” In other words, Darwinism. 
“But those who have applied Darwin's 
theories to the science of society have 
not rule troubled themselves to 
understand Darwin any more than the 
science of society. What has filtered 
through into the social and political 
thought of the time has been the belief 
that the time-honored doctrine ‘Might 
is Right’ has a scientific foundation in 
the laws of biology. 
conflict in which the 


as a 


Progress comes 
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fittest survives. It must, therefore, be 
unwise in the long run—however ur- 
gent it seems for the sake of the pres- 
ent generation—to interfere with the 
struggle. We must not sympathize 
with the beaten and the weak, lest we 
be tempted to preserve them. The 
justice, the mercy, the chivalry, which 
would induce the conqueror to forbear 
from enjoying the full fruits of his 
victory, must be looked on with sus- 
picion. It is better to smite the Amale- 
kite hip and thigh, and let the conquer- 
ing race replenish the earth.” 

The exploration of this, the deepest 
reaching of all the causes of reaction 
against the humanitarian movement of 
better times, is the most substantial of 
the contributions of this volume to so- 
cial thinking. It is a rigorous and 
scientific argument against the bioiogi- 
cal view that since men are animals, 
the laws regulating human develop- 
ment must be identical with those we 
observe in the breeding of shorthorns 
or of fan-tail pigeons; or that the 
pigeon-fancier has more to teach us of 
the conditions of human progress than 
Gibbon or Mommsen. 

The question on other sides of it was 
raised in early days after the specula- 
tions of Darwin and Wallace saw the 
light, by W. R. Greg, in a well-known 
paper on the Non-Survivai of the Fittest 
and Civilization antagonistic to the 
Law of Natural Selection,® and it has 
been abundantly treated by a host of 
eminent men, notably in Huxley’s lec- 
ture on Evolution and Ethics, and in a 
crowd of writings since. I will not try 
to follow Mr. Hobhouse through his 
two chapters on Evolution and Sociol- 


‘** Enigmas of Life.’’ (Eighteenth edition, 
1901.) 


The Nineteenth Century and After. (70 be concluded.) 


ogy and the Useful and the Right; in 
this place the statement of his conclu- 
sion will be enough: 


A just conception of evolution does 
not support the view that the struggle 
for existence is the condition of prog- 
ress. It lends no sanction to the pre- 
vailing worship of force. On the con- 
trary, it supplies a broad justification 
for the ethical conception of progress 
as consisting essentially in the evolu- 
tion of mind, that is to say, in the un- 
folding of an order of ideas by which 
life is stimulated and guided. It has 
been the misfortune of our time that 
attention has been diverted from this 
ethical, or if the expression be pre- 
ferred spiritual, order in which the es- 
sentials of progress lie to the biological 
conditions that affect man only as the 
human animal. A clearer view of the 
meaning of evolution should restore the 
mind to its rightful place. and thus 
justify the reformers who insisted on 
the application of ethical principles to 
political affairs, as against the ma- 
terialists for whom the ethical con- 
sciousness is a bye-product of forces to 
which in any conflict it must neces- 
sarily give precedence. ... Amid all 
differences and conflicts one idea is 
common to the modern democratic 
movement, whether it takes the shape 
of revolution or reform, of Liberalism 
or Socialism. The political order must 
conform to the ethical ideal of what 
is just. The State must be founded on 
Right. ... The _ biological view of 
evolution opposes this ideal as un- 
scientific and in the end self-defeating. 
It is for this reason that the biological 
teaching is so profoundly reactionary 
and lends itself so handily to the popu- 
lar cynicism of the day. <A truer view 
of evolution, on the other hand, ex- 
hibits the attempt to remodel society 
by a reasoned conception of social jus- 
tice as precisely the movement required 
at the present stage of the growth of 
mind. John Morley. 
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WAS BACON A POET? 


“Lord Bacon was a poet. His lan- 
guage has a sweet and majestic rhythm 
which satisfies the sense, no less than 
the almost superhuman wisdom of his 
philosophy satisfies the intellect. It is 
a strain which distends, and then 
bursts the circumference of the 
reader’s mind, and pours itself forth 
together with it into the universal 
element with which it has _per- 
petual sympathy. ... Plato exhibits 
the rare union of close and subtle logic 
with the Pythian enthusiasm of poetry, 
melted by the splendor and harmony 
of his periods, into one irresistible 
stream of musical impressions, which 
hurry the persuasions onward, as in a 
breathless career. His language is that 
of an immortal spirit rather than a 
man. Bacon is, perhaps, the only 
writer who, in these particulars, can 
be compared with him.” 

This eulogy on Bacon's poetical 
faculty was not written by a modern 
Baconian, but by no less a poet than 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, who had read 
the works of the philosopher, as certain 
of his modern critics have failed to do 
to any useful purpose. 

Nor does Shelley stand alone in his 
splendid tribute. Macaulay, no general 
admirer of Bacon, declared:—“The 
poetical faculty was powerful in 
Bacon’s mind, but not, like his wit, so 
powerful as occasionally to usurp the 
place of his reason, and to tyrannize 
over the whole man.... Much of 
Bacon’s life was passed in a visionary 
world.” Bulwer Lytton held that 
“Poetry pervaded the thoughts, it in- 
spired the similes, it hymned in the 
majestic sentences of the wisest of 
mankind.” Coleridge asserts:—‘‘Bacon 
was not only a great poet, but a 
great philosopher’’—actually placing the 
“poet” first. 





Is there any solid foundation for 
these statements? They certainly refer 
to Bacon as a prose poet. But what 
about his compositions in verse? In 
1624—two years before his death—he 
published a volume entitled A Transla- 
tion of Certaine Psalmes into English 
Verse, which, written on a bed of sick- 
ness, have been treated with a con- 
siderable amount of ridicule, the quo- 
tations given being the worst that could 
possibly be extracted to show that 
“they do not give us a high notion of 
Bacon’s poetic powers.” The fact is 
earefully forgotten that Bacon was 
translating Psalms, not writing orig- 
inal verse, and that the nature of the 
subject was against any extensive 
poetical flights. Still, Bacon could not 
help himself falling into verse even in 
his philosophical works. The follow- 
ing is an extract from Bacon’s trans- 
lation of the 137th Psalm :— 


When as we sate, all sad and desolate, 
By Babylon upon the river’s side, 
Eased from the tasks which in our cap- 

tive state 
We were enforcéd daily to abide, 
Our harps we had brought with us 
to the field, 
Some solace to our heavy souls to yield. 


But soon we found, we fail’d of our 
account: 
For when our minds some freedom 
did obtain, 
Straightways the memory of Sion 
Mount 
Did cause afresh our wounds toe bleed 
again; 
So that with present griefs and future 
fears 
Our eyes burst forth into a stream of 
tears. 


As for our harps, since sorrow struck 
them dumb, 

We hanged them on the willow trees 
were near, &c. , 
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Of this Spedding, Bacon's biographer, 
siys:—‘For myself, at least, I may say 
that. deeply pathetic as the opening of 
the 137th Psalm always seemed to be, 
I have found it much more affecting 
since | read Bacon’s paraphrase of it. 

Of these verses of Bacon’s, it has 
been usual to speak not only as a fail- 
ure, but as a ridiculous failure: @ cen- 
Nor can 


. 


sure in which I cannot concur, 
any man who has an ear for poetry, he 
might have added, except Dr. Engel, 
perhaps, whose opinion was “made in 
Germany.” 

The Baconian translation of the third 
verse of the 90th Psalm reads: 


Thou carriest man away as with a tide: 
Then down swim all his thoughts 
that mounted high; 
Much like a mocking dream, that will 
not bide, 
But flies before the sight of waking 
eve; 
Or as the grass, that cannot term ob- 
tain 
To see the summer come about again. 


“The thought,” writes Spedding, ‘in 
the second line could not well be fitted 
with imagery, words, and rhythm more 
upt and imaginative: and there is a 
tenderness of expression in the con- 
cluding couplet which comes manifestly 
out of a heart in sensitive sympathy 
with nature, and fully capable of the 
poet's faith 


“that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes.” 


Of other Psalm translations, which 
are worth close examination, the same 
wuthority maintains:—“The whole of 
the 103rd Psalm seems to me grand in 
thought, autobiographic in certain al- 
lusive words, and sustained and _ so- 
norous in its versification. .. . Take, 


again, as a sample of versification, the 
opening of the 104th Psalm. The 
heroic couplet could hardly do its work 
better in the hand of Dryden. The 
truth is that Bacon was not without the 
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“fine phrensy” of the poet; but the 
world into which it transported him is 
one which, while it promised visions 
more glorious than any poet could 
imagine, promised them upon the ex- 
press condition that fiction should be 
utterly prohibited and excluded. Had 
it taken the ordinary direction, I have 
little doubt that it would have carried 
him to a place among the great poets.” 
This is the testimony of a critic who 
studied the works and letters of Bacon 
more closely than those who maintain 
that Bacon’s acknowledged verses are 
“unmitigated doggerel.” 

Another of the translations reads:— 


Teach us, O Lord, to number well our 
days, 
Thereby our hearts to wisdom to 
apply; 
For that which guides man best in all 
his ways 
Is meditation of mortality. 
This bubble light, this vapor of our 


breath, 
Teach us to consecrate to hour of 
death. 


Return unto us, Lord, and balance now, 
With days of joy, our days of misery; 
Help us right soon, our knees to Thee 
we bow. 
Depending wholly on Thy clemency. 
Then shall Thy servants. both with 
heart and voice, 
All the days of their life in Thee re- 
joice. 


Then we have other lines in the 
Snconian Psalms which are not alto- 


gether despicable poetry :— 


The vales their hollow bosoms opened 
plain, 

The streams run trembling down the 
vales again. 


Why should there be such turmoil and 
such strife, 

To spin in length this feeble line of 
life?" 


The moon, so constant in inconstancy 


Thou buriest not within oblivious tomb. 
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It is worth while comparing these 
much-abused translations of the 
Psalms with those of an admired Eng- 
lish poet, who wrote:— 


Thy gracious ear, O Lord, incline, 
O hear me I Thee pray; 

For I am poor, and almost pine 
With need and sad decay. 


Blest is the man who hath not walked 
astray 

In counsel of the wicked, and i’ the 
way 

Of sinners hath not stood, and in the 
seat 

Of scorners hath not set; but in the 
great 

Jehovah's law is ever his delight. 


The author of these two extracts 
from translations of the Psalms was 
John Milton, who composed Paradise 
Lost and Lycidas. It is fortunate that 
Milton’s poetical distinction does not 
depend on his versions of the Psalms, 
as has been the fate of Bacon's reputa- 
tion as a poet. Neither Vaughan’'s nor 
Sidney’s translations are any better 
than Milton’s. 

Did Bacon ever acknowledge himself 
to be a poet? In his Apology for Usser, 
he writes: 

“It happened, a little before that 
time, that her Majesty had a purpose 
to dine at Twickenham Park, at which 
time I had (although /7 profess not to 
be a poet) prepared a sonnet directly 
tending and alluding to draw on her 
Majesty’s reconcilement to my Lord, 
which I remember I also showed to a 
great person.” This sonnet has never 
been found in Bacon’s papers. The 
words “I profess not” are significant. 

In 1603, on the accession of James 
I., in a letter to Sir John Davies, Bacon 
spoke of himself as “a concealed poet,” 
an allusion which Spedding could not 
explain, except under the assumption 
that Bacon referred to his authorship 
of the Devices written for the Ear! of 
Essex, among them A Conference of 





Pleasure, edited by Spedding, and re- 
edited by Douse and Burgoyne. In one 
of these masques, performed at York 
House in 1595, the following lines ap- 
pear—acknowledged by Spedding to be 
the work of Bacon:- 


Seated between the old world and the 
new, 

A land there is no other land may 
touch, 

Where reigns a Queen in peace and 
honor true; 

Stories or fables do describe no such. 

Never did Atlas such a burden bear, 

As she in holding up the world op- 
prest; 

Supplying with her virtue everywhere 

Weakness of friends, errors of ser 
vants best. 

No nation breeds a warmer blood for 
war, 

And yet she calms them by her 
majesty; 

No age had ever wits refined so far, 

And yet she calms them by her policy. 

To her thy son must make his sacri- 
fice 
If he will have the morning of his 

eyes, 


This poem is, in expression and idea, 
not unlike the famous eulogy of Eng- 
land by John of Gaunt in Richard /1. 

That there must have been poems 
written by Bacon which are not extant 
is proved by the fact that Bacon is in- 
cluded by Stow and Howes, his con- 
temporaries, in their Annales, “among 
our moderne and present excellent 


, 


poets.” This statement could not be 
founded on Bacon's translation of the 
Psalms, as this translation was not 
published till many years later. What 
was the poetry to which Stow and 
Howes referred? How can a man be 
a “poet” if he has written no “poetry”? 

Then Waller, in the Dedication of his 
works to Queen Henrietta Maria, 
speaks of “Sir Philip Sidney and Sir 
Francis Bacon as nightingales who 
sang only with spring: it was the di- 
version of their youth.” What were 
the nightingale songs Bacon sang in 
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his yvouth? To what does Waller 
refer? 

In 1629—three years after Bacon’s 


death—Thomas Farnaby produced an- 
other poem by Bacon—and accepted by 
Spedding as Bacon’s work—an expan- 
sion of a Greek epigram attributed to 
Poseidippus, which runs:— 


The world’s a bubble; and the life of 
man 
Lesse than a span. 
In his conception wretched; from the 
wombe, 
So to the tombe; 
Curst from the cradle, and brought up 
to yeares, 
With cares and feares. 
Who then to frail Mortality shall trust, 
But limnes the water, or but writes in 
dust. 


‘Then follow other three similar verses 


respectively ending:— 


where’s a city from all vice so 
free, 

But may be term’d the worst of all the 
three? 


And 


What is it then to have or have no 
wife, 
sut single thraldom or a double strife? 


What then remains, but that we still 
should cry 
Not to be born, or being born, to die? 


To my ear these lines sound somewhat 
poetical. 

So much for Bacon's efforts as a poet 
us displayed in his acknowledged verse. 
Can any poetry be extracted from his 
prose? 

There are hundreds of passages in 
the prose works of Bacon which can 
be transposed into excellent verse, 
without the interpolation of a single 
word. For example:— 

They even fly by twilight. 

Redoubleth joys and cutteth griefs in 
half. 

It is as natural to die as to be born. 
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There is a peace or unity 
Grounded upon implicit ignorance. 
Faces are but a gallery of pictures, 
And talk but a tinkling cymbal where 
There is no love. 
I have, though in a despiséd weed, 
Procured the good of all men. 


The south wind blows from presence of 


the sun. 

They flocked about him as he went 
along: 

That one might know afar off where 
the owl 


Was by the flight of birds. 


The ocean—solitary hand-maid of eter- 
nity. 


It was a race oft dipped in their own 
blood. 


And Perkin, 
For a perfaGme before him as he went, 
Published a proclamation. 


Words are the footsteps and the prints 
of reason. 


By kindling this new torch 
Amid the darkness of philosophy. 


Both knee and heart did truly bow be- 
fore him. 

If you listen to David's harp, 

You shall hear as many hearse-like airs 
as carols. 


Religion sweetly touched with elo- 
quence. 

Have you ever seen 

A fly in amber more beautifully en- 


tombed 
Than an Egyptian monarch? 


To procure the ready use of knowledge 
There are two courses. 
“Nune 


sweetest canticle’ is 


dimittis.” 


The 


Truth may come, perhaps. 
To a pearl’s value that shows best by 
day, 
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But rise it will not to a diamond's price 
That showeth always best in varied 
lights. 


It is not death man fears 
But only the stroke of death. 


Virtue walks not in the highway 
Though she go heavenward. 


Why should we love our fetters, though 
of gold? 


There is nothing under heaven 
To which the heart can lean, save a 
true friend. 


Why mourn, then, for the end which 
must be 

Or spend one wish to have a minute 
added 

To the uncertain date which marks our 
years? 

Death exempts not man from being 

But marks an alteration only. 

He is a guest unwelcome and importu- 
nate, 

And he will not, must not be said nay. 

Death arrives gracious only 

To such as sit in darkness, 

Or lie heavy burdened with grief and 
irons. 

To despairful widows, pensive pen- 
sioners, and deposéd kings; 

To them whose future runneth back- 
ward 

And whose spirits mutiny. 

Unto such death is a redeemer, 

And the grave a place of retiredness 
and rest. 


What rareness of conceit, what choice 
of words, what pace of utterance. 


These wait upon the shore, and waft 
to him 

To draw near, wishing to see his star 

That they may be led to him, 

And wooing the remorseless sisters 

To wind down the watch of life 

And break them off before the hour. 


Bud in the cells of gross and solitary 
monks, 


In this theatre of man’s life it is re- 
served 
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Only for God and the angels to be 
lookers on. 


It is as natural to die as to be born. 


The breath of flowers is sweeter in the 
air. 


A word inserted here and there would 
convert these passages into fairly good 


blank verse. 


Bacon’s History of the Reign of Henry 
VII. abounds in striking examples of 
metre, €.9., 


A great observer of religious forms. 


He was not without secret trains or 
mines, 


He would be but a king of courtesy. 


To beat down upon murmur and dis- 
pute. 


An act merely of policy or power. 
All eminent persons of the line of York. 


At which time Innocent the Eighth was 
Pope. 

Therefore during the Parliament he 
published 

His royal proclamation, offering pardon 

And grace of restitution to all such 

As had taken arms or been participant 

Of any attempts against him. 

So long expected and so much desired. 


So this rebellion provéd but a blast. 


The dregs and leaven of the northern 
people. 


Thus was fuel prepared for the spark. 


And none could hold the book so well 


to prompt 

And instruct this stage play as she 
could. 

Their great devotion to the house of 


York. 
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And her two sons deposed of the 
crown, 

Bastarded in their blood, and cruelly 
murdered. 


That if his grace be forced to make a 
war 
He do it without passion or ambition. 


But by the favor of Almighty God, 

Try our right for the crown of France 
itself; 

Remembering that there hath been a 
French 

King prisoner in England, and a king 

Of England crowned in France. 


It came unto this priest a fancy, 
Hearing what men talked and in hope 


to raise 
Himself to some great bishopric. to 
cause 


This lad to counterfeit and personate 
The second son. 


Stirring both heaven and hell to do 
him mischief. 


This ambassage concerned no great af- 
fairs. 


It was the two-and-twentieth of June. 


And in this form was the law drawn 
and passed. 

Which statute he procured to be con- 
firmed, 

By the Pope's bull the following year 


The wreath of three was made a 
wreath of five. 


There was a subtile priest called Rich- 
ard Simon, 

That lived in Oxford and had to his 
pupil 

A baker’s son named Lambert Simnell 

A comely youth, and well favored, not 
without 

Some extraordinary dignity and grace 
of aspect, 

And for Simnell there was not much 
in him 

More than he was a handsome boy, 

And did not shame his robes. 


As for the times while he was in the 
Tower. 
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There are much worse lines than these 
in the historical plays of Shakespeare. 

The purely philosophical works of 
Bacon are not the soil from which 
poetry could be expected as a crop), 
but if we take the literary works, the 
verdict of Shelley and Macaulay can be 
more than confirmed that Bacon was 
“a poet.” 

The Lssays especially abound in true 
poetic language. Take this from the 
essay Of Adversitu:— 


Virtue is like precious odors, 
Most fragrant when they are incensed 
or crushed; 
lor prosperity doth best discover vice. 
But adversity doth best discover vir- 
tue. 


Not a word here has been altered from 
the prose form in which it appears in 
the original. 

Then in the essay Of Nimulation we 
read: 
It is the weaker sort of politiciaus 
That are the great dissemblers 


Again: 


As for equivocations or oraculous 
speeches, 
They cannot hold out long. 


In other essays:- 


All rising to great place is by «a wind- 
ing stair. 


To be master of the sea 
Is an abridgment of a monarchy 


To show how readily Bacon's prose 
can be transformed—as he himself 
might have transformed it—intore- 
spectable verse, I submit the following 
specimens: 


Who taught the raven, in « drowth, 
to throw pebbles into an hollow tree. 
when she spied water, that the water 
might rise, so that she might come to 
it? Who taught the bee to sail through 
such a vast sea of air, and to find the 
way from a field in flower, a great way 
off, to her hive? Who taught the ant 
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y grain of corn that she 
burieth in her hill, lest it should take 
root and grow ?—Advancement of Learn- 
ing. 

Surely there is poetry even in this 
prose. If Bacon had chosen to put bis 
prose into verse, the following might 


to bite every 


have been the result:— 


Who taught the thirsty raven in a 
drought, 

Espying water in a hollow tree, 

To throw in pebbles till it reached her 
beak? 

Who taught the bee to sail through 
seas of air, 

And find her far-off hive from fields in 
flower? 

Who taught the ant to bite each grain 
of corn 

She buries in her hill, lest it take root? 


Then Bacon writes—in prose:— 


Pragmatical men may not go away 
with an opinion that learning is like a 
lark, that can mount and sing, and 
please herself, and nothing else; but 
may know that she holdeth as well of 
the hawk, that can soar aloft, and can 
also descend and strike upon the prey. 


sacon in verse might have put these 
poetical ideas in this form:— 


Let not dull plodders in affairs con- 
ceive 

That learning, like the lark, doth 
mount and sing. 

Only to please herself, and nothing else; 

But let them know she holdeth of the 
hawk, 

That not alone can soar aloft, but 
stoops 

From heavenward flight, to strike upon 
the prey. 


Take, then, the following close para- 
phrase of Bacon’s Essay Of Great 
Place :— 

Thrice servants those who dwell in 
greatest place: 
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First, for their Sovereign, or the State, 
they toil; 

Then fame and business hold them fast 
in bonds. 

Gone is the spiritual franchise of them- 
selves; 

Nor know they freedom in their acts 
or times. 

How strange the passion which wil 
seek for power, 

And yet lose liberty! and no less 


strange 

To seek for power o'er others, and to 
lose 

The nobler power over a man’s owD 
self! 


The rising into place is labor vast; 

$y pains men rise and come to greater 
pains, 

Sometimes ‘tis base, and by indignities 

The foolish climber comes to honor 
great. 

Slippery the standing on the height at- 
tained, 

And the regress is downfall or eclipse. 

Alas! that life should yet prolong its 
course 

When will from being severed is and 
torn! 

Nay, when they would retire they know 
not how, 

Nor will they turn when reason bids 
them cease, 

When age and sickness ask for shad- 
owed rest. 

Still the tired placeman shrinks from 
privacy, 

Like some old townsman, sitting at his 
door, 

Though, seated thus, he offers age to 


scorn, 


To any one with whom time hangs 
heavy on his hands, I would advise its 
employment in paraphrasing in verse 
the prose Essays of Bacon. The task 
he will find an easy one, and the result 
will be a confession that Shelley clearly 
recognized in Bacon one of his own 
kindred when he made the deliberate 
statement, without qualification, that 
“Bacon was a poet.” 


George Stronach. 
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i LUANG SAWAT, B.A. 
I He felt paralyzed. His throat was 
; dry: he was uncomfortable all over. 
“It is knowledge I want, not degree,’ He still missed the betel-nut he used 
said Luang Sawat, with a sob in his’ to chew from dawn to sunset; and he 
voice. How should Le make this talka- knew not what was expected of him, 
t?ve tutor-gentleman understand the nor understood the meaning of half he 


needs of far-off Siam? 

Teacher and pupil were sitting in the 
tytor’s room in Old College, Oxford. 
The 
England some mouths 
Mr. 


King of Siam’s Legal Adviser in Bang- 


sent to 
tially 


Mount-Stewart, the 


Siamese youth had been 


bef« re, spt rT 
introduced by 
kok. The college tutor looked 


watch, and glanced at 
table 


itive Civilizations. 


the writing 
with bis notes on Prim- 


This Oriental 


strewn 
youth 
was wasting his valuable time. 
“—— we 


degree ? 


knowledge want, not a 


Good.” The tutor 


you 
mused for 
re- 


a moment. “Yes, that’s good,” he 


peated. “My instructions, however, 
are, that you read for a degree. The 
degree will mean sowe knowledge;” 
and he smiled. The smile was so 
pleasant and genuine, that Sawat took 
courage. He wished that he could 


speak English properly, like his friends 
Booay 
Harrow. 


and Loon, who had been to 
I'resh from the simple life of a float- 
the r 


from his work as a 


ing-house on iver Menam, and 
small government 
Minister of 
the life he 


sungkok were 


official under the Siamese 
Justice, all the details of 
so recently had left in 


confusedly mingling now with the de- 


sire to understand better what this 
Oxford culture meant. All he could, 
however, say at that moment was: 
“Te.” 

“You don’t understand Mr. Tween- 
ways’ lectures, perhaps?” 

Sawat really considered that he 
understood them quite well. But he 


did not know how to say so, gracefully. 





Yet this tutor seemed 
childish 


saw and heard. 
He did 
questions in a loud voice, as if he were 
idiot, had he 

minner of the 


trust 


kindly. not ask him 


a deaf nor the conde- 


scending undergrad- 
He 


and slights he 


Could he him? 


the 


uates. 
thought of snubs 
had endured since coming to Oxford. 
Perhaps never again would he meet so 
He would try to 
throat 


kind an Englishman. 
Hie 
noisily; the tutor did not wince. 

“What 


things,” he 


speak to him. cleared his 


needs is to know real 
“Make 


build bridge, store rain-water long time; 


Siam 


began. railway, 


teach people learn fighting, and keep 


country from French (and 


Sawat 


English, 
the 


woman be good wife, good mother; and 


added, mentally)—teach 


man to be good judge.” 

The tutor uncrossed his legs, ceased 
playing with his wateh, and listened 
attentively. 

“What good is degree for that?’ 
“When I 


I think I come to a great school where 


went 
on Sawat. come to Oxford, 
all things I can learn—and Englishman 
teach me to be good judge. Then they 


make me go to lectures on French 
lievolution.” 

“You have the best man on the sub- 
Ile 
was trying to understand the lad before 
him. 

“And 


cricket no good.” 


ject,” said the tutor, mechanically. 


watching little boys 


play 
‘Little boys!” much amused, as he 
contrasted the small Japanese-like fig- 
ure with a mental picture of the ath- 
letic undergraduate of Old College. 

















“IT mean,” said Sawat—“they are all— 
young—no wife—no childrens.” 

“Have you a wife?” 

“Yes,” proudly. “Wife, and two 
childrens.” 

“Really! How old are you?” 

“Twenty-one.” 
9 The tutor edged his chair back 
against the light and, planting his el- 
bow ruthlessly among the Primitive 
Civilization notes, leaned his tired head 





on one hand. The clock ticked on un- 
heeded. He must hear more of this. 
Wife and child! The unmated don, 
verging on fifty, and still dreaming 
between whiles of the not quite impos- 
sible She, gazed with a new interest 
at the Siamese youth who had already 
tasted the deepest human joys. The 
yellow features were individually unat- 
tractive; but the mouth was refined 
and sweet in expression, and a sym- 
pathetic intelligence looked through the 
narrow slanting eyes. 

“Did you want to come to England?” 

“Did not want to leave Siam—and my 
wife—and children—sad—very——” 

“Yes, yes, I see. But you were brave, 
and came?” 

“T was not brave; but the King said 
he wished it, and I must obey His 
Majesty.” 

“What did you mean to study when 
you came?’ 

“I wanted to learn to be a good 
judge.” 

He paused. 

“Ah! tell me about that,” said the 
tutor, so invitingly that Sawat plunged 
on. 

“We want good judge in Siam more 
than teacher—more than cricket—more 
than English good manners, and Eng- 
lish accent.” 

Sawat, flushed, eager, expressing 
himself anyhow as the words would 
come, Oriental caution and suspicion 
) and ultra self-control overborne by the 

strong feeling of the moment, held the 
tutor fascinated. His silence, far from 
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being dull and unresponsive, was due 


to keen sympathy and interest; and this 
Sawat understood instinctively. 

He went on. “In Bangkok jail, two 
thousand prisoners—all wait trial, many 
many years. Many friends of mine 
have son, daughter, father, wife, in 
prison.” 

“Guilty?” 


“Not guilty, my friends,” proudly. 
“Mom Jeean, a great friend of my 
father and mother. She have a daugh- 
ter who was put in prison three years 
ago, but not guilty.” 

“Why was she put in prison?” 

“Phya Moosah—one big man in Siam 

want her leave her husband, and live 
very grand in his house. But Mom 
Jeean’s daughter hated Phya Moosah 
and say; ‘No.’ Phya Moosah very 
angry, and then put Mom Jeean’s 
daughter in prison.” 

“But how—how could he, for refusing 
to run off with him?’ 

“Another woman—hated Mom Jeean’s 
daughter and jealous of her—and stole 
diamonds from Phya Moosah and put 
them in Mom Jeean’s daughter’s box. 
And when the diamonds found in the 
box, not the real thief go to prison— 
oh, no!” 

“Ah!” The tutor’s eyes did not leave 
the youth’s face. 

“And then—that bad woman rise to 
be Phya Moosah’s head wife. And 
Mom Jeean’s daughter in prison now 
nearly three years. The judges got no 
time to try case; too much hair-cut- 
tings and cremations. And many more 
friends of mine all same thing—all in- 
nocent—and no one do nothing! And 
every Wan Pra? old Mom Jeean come 
to pray to me to get her daughter out 
of prison.” 

“What power had you?” 

“No power. But Mom Jeean think I 
can do something, because I learn in 
the Law Courts with great European 
lawyers.” 


1 Sunday. 
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“Oh! you thought you could learn 
best from Europeans?” 

“Yes. I always hear that English 
judges are uncorruptive.” 

“H’m!... And you thought you 
would like to learn to be an-—uncor- 
ruptive—judge, too?” 

“Yes: that is what I came to England 
for. And I want to be quick and not 
waste time learning things no use.” 
Sawat stopped. He began to regret his 
burst of openness; also to feel the im- 
possibility of really explaining how 
things were in Siam. And, now that 
the impulse to frankness was over, its 
danger recurred to him. No English- 
man was really to be trusted. He had 
always heard that. 

Meantime, the tutor was silent. He 
felt himself densely ignorant. He de- 
termined to seek out Atkinson, who 
was always taking up black men, and 
get some information from him. Also, 
to read up the Far East of the present 
day. Meantime, he must go. “Very 
sorry. Meeting at two-thirty sharp.” 


This was at the end of the Lent term, 
and Sawat never saw him again. Dur- 
ing the Easter vacation, on a health- 
seeking visit to Florence, the over- 
worked tutor died suddenly of a chill 
caught between a stuffy pension and 
the freezing Lung’ Arno. Sawat never 
again met an Englishman who moved 
him to a confession of genuine deep 
feeling. During the same Easter vac., 
he stayed at the Siamese Legation in 
South Kensington, and he there learnt 
that he must not speak out candidly to 
a farang, and above ail never talk 
about the real Siam. The lesson of 
self-distrust was continued at Oxford, 
and learnt so thoroughly by the facile 
Siamese nature, that, after a few terms 
in the university mill, not a word of 
nmportant truth could have been ex- 
tracted from him by a European. He 
learnt, parrot-fashion, all that was put 
before him; and, sticking to his studies 


with great diligence, he got fair aca- 
demical results for his three years’ work. 
He then passed on to the London Bar. 
Hie studied by fits and starts for sev- 
eral years more, mixing a good deal 
with the quasi-fashionable society that 
surrounds the Siamese Legation; and 
he learnt a great many disconnected 
facts about English life in titled fam- 
ilies. Much of the seamy side of Lon- 
don life in the middle-class, both upper 
and lower, was gradually revealed to 
him, while no good influence strong 
enough to keep up his belief in ideals 
ever touched him for more than an 
occasional moment. He was quick to 
see the discrepancy between theory and 
practice in the lives of the English he 
met; and, leaping to the conclusion 
that their professions of righteousness 
meant nothing, he would smile cyni- 
cally when the regeneration of Siam by 
Iuropeans was talked of. He soon lost 
all intention of devoting himself to 
that; and he was not hypocrite enough 
to pretend to it merely to please. 


Il. 


In a large room in a Siamese house 
in Bangkok, a house of palatial size, 
and of unkempt rooms all open to the 
air on at least one side, Mom Sabai. 
the owner of the house, and the mother 
of Sawat, sat on a ricketty chair, chew- 
ing betel. She sat on a chair because 
it was easy from that height to superin 
tend the embroidery class, as she could 
see if any one looked up or dawdled. 
The workers were all seated on the 
floor before a long low frame, on which 
were stretched yards of white satin. 

Mom Sabai would have been more 
comfortable on the floor too. She 
longed for sunset, when the work 
would stop, as lamplight was expen- 
sive. Meantime, she rested one leg at 
a time by lifting it on the chair and 
holding the knee up to her chin. Oc- 
casionally sbe put them both up, and so 
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got a really good rest, clasping them 
together skinny fingers heavily 
bejewelled. A shrivelled brown 
woman, with an inscrutable, wary ex- 
in spite of her 


with 


pression, she looked, 
elegant silk panung and pahom, rings on 
her fingers, and bangles at wrists and 
ankles, like an able anthropoid ape. 
Her hair, hardly grizzled, and still 
thick, stood up in a bristle all round 
her head; and her lower lip, full of 
bulged far out beyond her 
Every now and then, as 


tobacco, 
small nose. 
she talked, she paused to eject a mouth- 
ful of red saliva, betel-nut, and tobac- 
eco. For this purpose a kneeling slave- 
woman held out to her a small gold 
spittoon. 

The embroiderers were 
girls, all, if not actually slaves, sub- 
servient and to Mom Sabai. 
From a drawing fixed near her, each 


women and 


obedient 


worker copied some detail of a large 
Japanese picture hanging on a screen. 
They stitched in dead silence, hardly 
breathing or lifting their All 
were dressed in panung and pahom, the 
brown All but 
one wore the hair cut short and bris- 


eyes. 


neck and arms bare. 


tling erect. 

The room was dingy. hardly fur- 
nished at all, except in the far corner, 
where two or three mattresses were 


prepared as beds, with mosquito-net- 
ting bundled up over them during the 
daytime. Direct light entered the room 
only from one side; and even that side 
was shaded by a deep verandah. 
The verandah itself was darkened by 


heavy clumps of rustling bamboo 
growing in the compound below. 
Through the bamboos a glimpse of 


flowing river. of boats and houses, was 
possible here and there. 

As they bent over the low frame in 
the dark room, all the workers strained 
their eyes. One of these, though not 
old, had an actively careworn expres- 
sion, very different from the dumb ani- 
mal-like patience on the other faces. 
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The curves of her mouth were beauti- 
ful still, though the habit of betel-chew- 


ing showed in the black glistening 
teeth. This was Ying, Sawat’s wife. 
She wore her hair differently from the 
Instead of being cut in a dense 
upstanding bristle, it long, 
wound in a large coil on the top of 
She wore the 


others, 
was and 
her head, Lao fashion. 
an accordion- 
pahom covered 
The 
was 
and 
and 


Siamese panung, and 
pleated apple-green silk 
a beautifully curving 
brown skin of her neck 
delicate in color, and fine as satin; 
the hands that plied the needle in 
She 


bosom. 
and arms 


out were exquisite in shape. sat 
on one haunch, her legs tucked away 
on the opposite side. She smiled hap- 
pily as she threaded her needle, mus- 
“Will 
to-day?” 
Mom Sabai, her mother-in-law, noting 


ing. Sawat come _ to-morrow; 


the happy smile, pounced viciously. 
“Wasting time again, Ying. How do 


you suppose the embroidery’s to get 
finished ?” 

Ying dropped her needle, and placing 
the palms of her hands together, she 
raised them high above her bent head. 
“Kaw todt,” (“I 
And she looked for her needle. 


forgiveness”’). 


beg 


“T can- 


not find it,” she murmured, and she 
searched in vain, the worker on her 
right having hid it while Ying was 
saluting. 

“Work, I say, Ying,’ Mom Sabai in- 
sisted. 


“I’ve lost my needle, Mom.” 

“Mé!” And Mom Sabai got up, and 
waddled across the floor. She pottered 
about, finding fault, betel-chewing, urg- 
ing them all to greater diligence. 

The heat was stifling. Voices were 
heard outside, and a chattering girl 
stalked in from the verandah. She was 
followed by several slave-women bear- 
ing sailor-like bundles, the contents 
bulging and falling out. Behind her 
came a younger girl, slim and sweet- 


faced. These were the two “childrens” 
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dressed in stiff panungs, and beribboned 


Europeanized «jackets with tight 
sleeves. They wore high-heeled shoes 
and openwork stockings. The elder, 
seeing her grandmother, dropped on her 
knees, and saluted, with both hands 
high. The younger looked round the 


room eagerly for their mother, Ying. 


The grandmother turned on _ her 
angrily. “Gom hua, gom hua,” (“bend 


And the child dropped 
fours, and 


your head’’). 
suddenly, walking on all 
creeping in with downcast head beside 
smiled furtively. Mom 
turned to the 
She never forgot that Raut 
daughter, 
she 


Ying 
then 


Ying. 
Sabai 
older girl. 
(the elder) her 
while Dockmye (the 
looked on persistently as the child of 
without 
had al- 


pleasantly 
was son’s 
younger) 


the despised and upstart Ying, 
reference to the father. She 
ways influenced and petted Raut, with 
a curious ignoring of the mother’s own 
right in the child; and Ying had long 
ceased to fret about it, spending her 
love and care chiefly on her younger 
child. Raut con- 
tentedly in the arrangement. 
“Where's your new hat, Raut?’ 
“Me! Where is it, Jeean?’ 
The the 
bundles, betel 
She 


herself acquiesced 


I forgot. 


woman crouching near 


ejected a mouthful of 
into a hole in the verandal floor. 
then the 
a remarkable feathery and tlowery hat. 
be- 


shook out of one of bundles 


millinery, coarsely 
and belaced, it 
hat as a Walworth Road 
might think she had bargained well for 
at 5s. 1114d. 

“Ixru (teacher) does not like the hat,” 
“She said I must not wear 


Of commonest 


ribboned was such a 


shop-girl 


said Raut. 
it at school.” 

“Not A hat that cost sixty 
ticals (nearly four pounds) at the Eng- 


wear it! 
lish shop!” 

Raut diverted her grandmother's at- 
“The Kekh (Indian) is in his 
He wants to see 


tention. 
boat at the landing. 
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contract for making 


’ 


Mom about the 
Chinese trousers.’ 

“Now ?” 

“Now. He’s waiting. 

The old lady went off, followed by 
half a dozen women. 

When the cat’s away, &c. They all 
stopped work suddenly, and began to 
chatter, 

“Watch, Jeean, and tell us if you see 


” 


her coming back.” 

Ying turned to her little girl. 
you tired, Dockmye?” 

“Tired . . . Mother, I’m top in Stand- 
ard III. And Kru says I may get the 
scholarship next year.” 

“Scholarship? What's that?” 

“It’s money—for saying lessons well. 


“Are 


Thirty ticals, mother; what shall we 
do with it?’ They talked on, unheard 
in the Babel of voices, 

A wretched hag, half and 
dirty, crept in on her knees from the 
She carried a large wicker 


naked 


verandah. 
tray piled high with luscious mangoes. 
She crawled to Ying’s feet, and laying 
the tray on the ground, saluted pro- 
foundly. 

“What 

“A present for Mom Sabai.” 


is this, Mom Jeean?”’ 


“You must give it to herself,’ said 
Ying, hastily. “Wait outside on the 
verandah until she comes back.” 

The old woman saluted again, but 


lingered. 
“Has he 
eagerly, hitching up a ragged cloth that 


come yet?’ she whispered 
partially covered her breast. 

“Not yet.” 

“When will he come?’ 

“Bradeo, bradeo.” (“Very soon.’’) 

“You have said that for months and 
months. I am so weary waiting for 
justice. He has been in Europe eight 
years.” 

“IT know it,” said Ying, smiling and 
hopeful. “He will be here soon.” 

She offered her betel-box to the old 
woman, speaking low. “How is your 
daughter now?’ 




















She never comes out of 


“Ill, very ill. 
prison now.” 

“Why?” 

“Her 
can’t get the chains on.” 

“Why don’t you ask the governor to 


ankles are so swollen, they 


let her out sometimes without chains? 
She wouldn’t run away?” 


“Run away! She can hardly crawl, 


or eat, or speak. And she has not 
touched betel for a whole week.” 

“It’s horrible,” said Ying. “Take 
some more betel. Sawat will soon 


come, and he will put all right.” 

The old woman filled her mouth with 
the national consolation for all woes, 
and crawled out to the verandah with 
her tray of fruit. 

She would wait for Mom Sabai, and 
try to propitiate her. 

“Mother, when will my father come?’ 
asked Dockmye in her turn. 

“Bradeo, bradeo,” assured Ying. 

“Will with 

“Not 
per, with an eye on the squatting girls, 


he live here us?” 


here,” smiling, and in a whis- 
gossiping loudly as they chewed and 
expectorated. “He will take us away 
alone with him, as farangs do.” 

The child’s face fell. “Will father be 
like a farang?’ 
“Like a 


bassador) 


The 
wrote about him 


farang. Rajatut (am- 
in London 
to the noble grandmother, and said he 
was quite farang; had forgotten Siam- 
and went to the English church.” 
“Mother, will he take Mom Jeean’s 


daughter out of prison?’ 


ese, 


“Certainly.” 

“Mother, if 
will he be like 
tah?” (“the 
This was the only European man that 
Dockmye knew. He sometimes 
to talk business with Mom Sabai. The 
old lady was a capital trader, and she 
had aiding the fulfil- 
ment of base desires. So to her the old 
want 


(A pause.) 

farang, 
Wen- 
European”), 


father is 
the Nai 


spectacled 


quite 


farang 


came 


no scruples in 


European went, if in of a new 


chattel, male or female, alive or inani- 
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mate. Dockmye was horribly afraid 
of him: he was so fierce and fat and 
red and loud-voiced. 


Ying smiled at the idea of compari- 


son between her husband—good, kind, 
and young—with the brutal old Euro- 
pean, 


is Nai - 


” 


“Mother, Wentah a 


“Of course. 


farang? 


“But he has more than one wife. He 
has! There’s Beea, and Loon, and 
Maun, and Jeean, and oh, I know 
there are some more. And, mother, I 


heard the noble grandmother promis- 
ing him a new wife for fifteen pounds, 
I don’t know who it was; but she isn’t 


old enough yet, they said.” 


“Hush, child,” whispered Ying, all 
her brightness clouding. “You must 
never repeat what you hear.” 

“Only to you, mother. Um very 
cautious. What's the matter, 
mother, darling?” 

“What else did they say about the 


Nai’s new wife?’ 
The noble 
away. 


“I did not hear any more. 
told to 
Why do you look so sad?” 


grandmother me run 
was taking 
Would her 
mother-in-law's ultimate cruelty be the 
selling of her darling to the old Euro- 


A vague fear of months 


shape in Ying’s mind. 


pean? Dockmye clasped her mother’s 
hand, and raised it to her face, smell- 
ing it like a Ying brightened 


“Father he 


flower. 
all 


she repeated. 


will put right when 
comes,” 
Suddenly, 


Mom Sabai was coming back. 


that 
All the 
women crouched lower on the ground, 


warning was given 


and shuffled back to the silent stitching. 
The old lady was now quite in a gqod 


temper, having out-bargained even, a 
Cingalese. She swaggered down the 


room and squatted among the women, 
She turned patronizingly to Dockmye. 
Did you 
pass your examination well?’ ‘ 


“How do you like school? 


“Yes, well,” Dockmye said, proudly; 
but not omitting the deferential salyte, 
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“Where are you?” 

“Top of Standard ILI.” 
“And where are you?’ to Raut, the 
elder daughter. 

Raut hesitated, pouting, disliking to 
tell the truth. The grandmother in- 
sisted. 

When it 
Raut had not been able to pass at all, 
Her pet below Dock- 


was explained to her that 


she was furious. 
“1 don't think that school’s any 
don’t 


mye! 


she burst out. “They 


good,” 
know anything. 
When I[ asked the head Ikru 


They don’t know how 


to teach. 
how long it would take to teach you all 
she knew, she laughed. Laughed! 
Showing her white dogs’-teeth; and she 
She must 


that 


said—One year! One year! 
be a 
time.” 
The 


while 


lazy woman to want all 


slave girls stitched on silently, 


Mom fresh 


the 


helped herself to a 


betel, and strutted about 


The 
tucked 


quid of 
part of her 


belt 


rolled-up 
the 


rool. 


panning. into behind, 


being too stiffly starched to keep firm 
in its place, got loose, and falling down, 
trailed on the ground betweer her feet 
as she walked. 

“What are you smiling about, Jeean? 


Aud you, Looa? And you, Dockmye?” 


But no one dared to tell her that her 
panung was trailing. 

“There's to be no laughing here, 
Dockmye,” she continued; “this is a 
real working school, not a place of 
amusement, like Arunapah.” Then she 
added, with vicious decision: “I will 
sen Dockmye to the school at Kong 


Beng next month.” 


Dockmye started, flushing in indig- 


fant protest. But she dared say noth- 


ing, so thoroughly had the lesson of 

silent submission been learnt. Ying 

forgot hers for a moment. 
*“Arunapah’s a better school than 


Kong Beng.” she said. “I don’t want 


Dockmye to go to the school at Kong 


Beng. They will teach her to despise 


Siamese religion.” 
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Mom Sabai glared, resenting all pro- 
test against her will. 

“She shall go to Kong Beng. It’s only 
month there; and that’s 
And she 


five ticals a 
enough to pay for Dockmye. 
may learn good manners at Kong 
Beng.” 

“Is Raut to go too?” 

“No. Raut is worth the expense of 
the Arunapah school.” 

“a fair,’ burst out Ying, for- 
getting the price she would for 
“I will tell Sawat 
allow it. 


isn’t 
pay 
relieving her mind. 
when he comes; he will not 
Dockmye’s his child too; and he cared 
for her as much as for Raut.” 

There was an awed hush among the 
be mad to speak 


slives. Ying must 


so plainly te Mom. The old lady’s face 


wus livid with anger as she _ said, 
slowly and distinctly, in her harshest 
tones: “You will not see my son unless 
| allow it. If you argue with me and 
contradict me, 1 will send you up the 
river to Pakret for a year; and Sawat 
shall not know where you are. He can 
get other wives.” 

“He will find me out,” thought Ying, 
forcing back her tears of dumb misery. 
“He is farang now; and farangs are al- 


Ways just, and have only one wifé.” 


IIT. 


B.A., 
Road in Bangkok, having ar- 


Luang Sawat, was driving up 
the New 
rived early at Windsor wharf, in the 
steamer from Singapore. 

It was hot; the 


glared all the way along the New Road, 


boiling and sun 
on the rows of shabby sheds and shops 
—on the swarms of half-naked men and 
women—on the electric trams tearing 
on the 
Lukehins 


along, crowded to overflowing 
Chinese and 
perambulating in 
of the traftic—on the 


rickshaws plunging 


throngs of 
(Siamese-Chinese) 
the midst 
dilapidated 
onally in front of 


very 
diag- 


his earriage. Dis- 














the open 
shops. 


gusting smells rose from 
drains in front of the 
And how ugly the women were! 
Involuntarily, he stared at the 
tialf-nude nursing mothers with black 


small 


as 


betelful mouths, and heard their 
sereeching voices, he wondered if his 
wife and mother would seem to him 


as repulsive. No pity had he, no wish 
to help these humble folk toiling on in 
lind, hot slavery. Nothing but repug- 
nance and a backward look to the com- 
fortable fleshpots of the Siamese Le- 
gation in South Kensington. He hired 
a boat at Tar Dien landing, and crossed 
the river to his old home. Eight years! 
How different he was from the youth 
who had left it! What was he coming 
to? His father had died last year; and 
in the one long letter his mother had 
sent him since the death (and that was 
written to dictation) the only mention 
of his children had been that Raut was 
the Arunapah 
she “thought of 


English at 
that 
Of Ying, his wife (who 


learning 


school, and her 


father much.” 
also could not write), and of Dockinye, 


his younger daughter, there was no 


mention. Sawat, for the first time for 


years, Was now speculating about his 


wife. Though Ying had been found 
for him by his mother, that lady had 
meant nothing but temporary amuse- 


She 
had been deeply indignant when Ying, 
the Lao boatman’s daughter (a nobody 
indeed), had wanted to 
Sawat to Europe. Ying had indeed 
cajoled her husband so that he had 
aetually 
mother for a whole day, before finally 
giving up the idea of taking his low- 


ment for him in such an alliance. 


accompany 


dared to with his 


argue 


born wife with him to England. 

For all the daring and independence 
of that time, Ying must have since had 
to pay. Sawat wondered coldly if her 


spirit was quite broken now. 

As his boat neared the junction of 
the Klong Sarn with the Klong Bahn 
Luang, memories flooded in or Sawat. 
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The 
same bamboo and teak dwellings, some 
floating, some on piles, the same mud 
oozing up round the piles, and the same 
rampant life of pigs, ducks, dogs, and 
revelling in the mud: the same 
perpetual coming and going of women 


Here were houses he knew well. 


babies, 


side to side of the little open 
incessantly with the 
that 
Ah! 


from 
houses, “cawing’ 
betelful 
him so 


now seemed to 
There 


mouth 


ugly. was his 


mother’s house! 


“Run, boy, and tell Mom Sabai that 
her son has come.” 

He followed the boy at some distance, 
the 
ground surrounding Mom Sabai's house, 


picking his steps. Over swampy 
a ricketty plank-footway meandered for 
some hundreds of yards. Mangy dogs 


prowled round, and huge ungainly 
pigs rooted among the rotting banana- 
skins, rags, and eggshells—the deposits 
AS the 


marble steps to the verandah, an old 


of months. Sawat came up 


woman prostrated herself so low in 
that and 
stumbled out- 


She plunged into her 


looking about 
her 


his path, he, 


nbove her, on 
stretched hands. 
petition, ignorant of his annoyance. 
“Sir, you will speak for my daughter 
in the Law Courts, will you not?” 
“What do you mean?” 
“Don't 


Jeean? 


you remember me, Mom 
And my daughter, whom you 
tried to get out of prison eleven years 
ago?” 

a 

“Ma! . Well—she’s been in prison 
eleven years, innocent! And now she’s 
an old woman, and nearly dying, and 
Phya Moosah—” 

She was interrupted by Mom Sabai; 
but the Sawat as he 
said: “I have not the least idea what 
are talking of,” would of itself 
silenced her. She crept back, 


cold glance of 
you 
have 
mute. 

Sawat, in spite of the years in Eu- 
rope, instinctively dropped on one knee 








She raised 
the 
an- 


the 


his mother. 
led 
verandah, 


as he saluted 


graciously, and him by 
the 
flight of 


compound and over a plank bridge, to 


him 


hand across down 


other steps, and across 
the new floating house which she had 
Europeanized for him. 

The teak boards inside were covered 
dull gray paint, and from this 


background touched-up 


with 
stared highly 
photographs of Siamese royalties. <A 
sofa and chairs in red velvet, and a 
Brussels carpet of deepest dye, blazed 
in the sun reflected from the glowing 
Menam. Moored to piles in the tidal 
river, and floating on it, the house rose 
and fell incessantly with the flow of 
water. On one of the round marble- 
topped tables was a centrifugal system 
of uncut English and on the 
other were the utensils of betel-chew- 
ing. 
the ground, peeving through the fingers 


books, 


Several young girls crouched on 


of their upraised hands. 

Sabai looked proudly around, 
“All this I have 
prepared for you; everything a farang 


Mom 
then back to her son. 


ean want.” 
said Sawat, staring 
“Why does 


“Where is Ying?’ 
at a pretty girl at his feet. 


she not come to see me?” 


“Buddho! son, she’s in one of her 
queer tantrums, and won't speak or 
move. <A kind of fit it is; the doctor 
says a spirit has taken hold of her.” 

“Well, I want to see her,” said 
Sawat. 

“Bradeo, bradeo, you shall see 


her in a day or two. Here, Raut, come 


and talk to your father.” 


Sawat spent several days content- 


with his mother, though feeling 


disinclined 


edly 
limp, 
thing but lying in a long chair in the 
How hot 


inert, and for any- 


floating-house verandah. 
sangkok was! 

Agreeable, however, was the drinking 
and to the 


slave-girl, 


of iced tea “wiskee-soda”’ 


fanning of a _ bewitching 
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Mom 
structed te 
Sawat made no attempt to resist her 


Sabai had 


beguile 


specially in- 
Ying. 


whom 
him from 
blandishments; and a week had passed 
before he at last insisted on seeing his 
His daughter 
Raut were Ying 


wife. mother and his 


with him when was 


brought to him. Painfully she entered, 


a  slow-creeping wretched woman, 


crawling in on hands and knees. Her 


head completely shaven, her features 


swollen and distorted with incessant 


weeping, the light in the eyes alone re- 
minded him of the old Ying. He stood 
stiff, while she tremulously 


cold and 


crept to his feet, and embraced them. 
“Oh, 


to raise 


stop that,” he muttered, trying 


“What 


her. have you been 
doing to yourself? 

His mother spoke. “We had to shave 
her head yesterday. The Chinese doc- 
tor said we must. She had fretted her- 
self into fever because Dockmye is to 
go to another school.” 


“Not true,” panted Ying. “Hear my 


tale, Sawat. ilone with me,’ she 
pleaded, pointing to a side room. 

“Impossible,” said Mom Sabai. “You 
must speak here.” 

“Either I speak alone with my hus- 
band, or not at all.” 

Mom Sabai turned to her’ son, 


“Choose between us, my son,” she said 


calmly. “You know best where to:go 
if you disobey your mother and leave 


this house.” 


Sawat looked at Ying again and 
shuddered. The contrast between her 


wretchedness and the glowing warmth 
and of the ap- 
proved of by his mother was too ghar- 
He knew he ought to consent to 
Ying’s wish to see him alone. But: he 


charm new girl-wife 


ing. 
could not 


The old unreasoning habit of obedience 
And he longed to be at 


risk disobeying his mother. 


was too strong. 
peace, and not to see Ying’s cadaverous 
He tried to compromise. 
No one will 


eyes on him. 
“Come over here, Ying. 
hear what you say except my mother.” 




















» 














“No,” burst out Ying. “Since it must 


be, I will speak before all.” And 
loudly, incoherent sometimes, terribly 
distinct again, she told her tale. 

“Do you see that child?” pointing to 
Dockmye, dirty, dishevelled, in the 
background among the slaves. “When 
you left for Europe, eight years ago, 
you loved her as well as her sister. 
. .. And she went to the King’s School 
at Arunapah, and learnt to be the top 
of everything. And Mom is angry be- 

“ause she does better than Raut, and 
she has taken her away from Aruna- 
pah, just before you came home. And 
because I was angry, Mom shut me up, 
and said I shouldn’t see you, and 
she sent slaves to shave my head. 
And I haven’t eaten or slept for three 
days and nights.” 

“Very absurd of you,” said Sawat, 
slowly. “My mother is the best judge 
of the school Dockmye should go to. 
I cannot interfere, Ying.” 

She was lying at his feet, pouring out 
her eager tale with upturned face and 
rapid gesture. She raised herself 
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slowly, resting on one inverted elbow. 


“You—will—not—interfere?” she cried, 
her whole soul on his answer. 

“No,” said Sawat, cold, decisive. 

“And you will not interfere to get 
Mom Jeean’s daughter out of prison?” 
“No, indeed. There are plenty of 
good lawyers in Bangkok; if they think 
Mom Jeean’s daughter should stay in 
prison, in prison she must stay. They 
know best.” 

He helped himself to betel as he lay, 
smiling at the background of young 
slaves, crouching and fanning. This 
wild woman was the only unpleasant 
feature of his surroundings. He 
wished his mother had kept her shut 
up altogether. 

Ying stared at him. Dismay, wonder, 
horror, passed slowly across her face, 
leaving only disgust. She rose to her 
feet. 

“Come, Dockmye, let us go back to the 
embroidery frame. Justice was asleep; 
now she is dead; and I have no hus- 
band.” 

B. A. Smith 


THE KINGDOM OF BATH. 


Exactly two. hundred years ago the 
ancient monarchy of Bath, after many 
centuries of inglorious lethargy, awoke 
to a new and splendid life. The 
change was nearly as sudden as it was 
complete. Sleepy Hollow, as by magic, 
was transformed into Vanity Fair. A 
duli and moribund provincial town was 
suddenly chosen by Folly, Wit, and 
Fashion as their Court, and for a hun- 
dred years it provided the favorite back- 
ground to all the great masterpieces 
of English fiction. There is not in our 
social history the record of any meta- 
morphosis quite so remarkable. With- 
out disrespect, the story of Bath may 
be likened to a comedy. When the 


curtain rises Richard Nash is dis- 


covered ascending the throne, and 
through three entire acts—in which the 
unities are scrupulously adhered to, in 
a manner generally foreign to hum- 
drum history—he is the life and the 
soul of the play. The characters are 
bewildering in number, and are chosen 
indifferently from fiction and real life. 
Tabitha Bramble is as “real” as Fanny 
Burney, Captain Absolute as King 
Nash. By the end of the fourth act 
it is already apparent that the play is 
unduly protracted, that the mummers 
are tired and the audience listless. 
The interest in the end of the “Bath 
Comedy” is of a purely sentimental 
kind. The time is 1805; the scene, 
Vanity Fair still. But no longer the 
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same Vanity Fair, bustling with life 
and resonant with laughter. Bath in 
vain attempted to defy the unity of 
time by protracting its comedy for a 
hundred years. The result was bathos 
and anachronism, and it is a relief 
when the curtain is finally lowered to 
subdued music as the announcement 
is made that Christopher Anstey, poet- 
laureate of the Kingdom of Bath, is 
now no more. We rub .our eyes, and 
find that we are once more in Sleepy 
Hollow. 

And all this is sober history, not 
the insubstantial pageant of Prospero’s 
wand! 

We are not aware whether the citi- 
zens of Bath are taking any steps to 
celebrate this double centenary of 
king and bard. If Major Charles Simp- 
son, who now sits upon the throne of 
Nash, deems it unnecessary to organ- 
ize a féte in honor of his predecessor, 
no one will dispute the wisdom of his 
verdict. [For neither Nash nor Bath 
is in any need of a memorial. The 
names are carved deep on all the 
choicest monuments of our eighteenth- 
century literature, and there are few 
names which possess « connotation so 
gloriously rich. Their associations ex- 
tend beyond the region of letters. 
Actors, dramatists, painters, statesmen, 
tion of the talismanie words. But it is 
in literature proper that they exercise 
their greatest sorcery, and conjure up 


divines, all leap to memory at the men- 


in one splendid panorama the whole 
range of English literature from Defoe 
to Dickens. No; a modern celebration 
is unnecessary—perhaps, even, a little 
bizarre and anti-climactic. But it is 
pleasant to chronicle that, apparently 
by a chance coneatenation of circum- 
stances, the event has been marked by 
two literary tributes, of which each, 
in its own way, is not only adequate 

1 «Life and Letters at Bath in the Eighteenth 


Century.” By A. Barbeau, London: Heine- 
mann. “The* Eighteenth-Century Architect- 


but masterly.? The origin of both of 
these memorials is interesting. One is 
the translation of a brilliant French 
work; the other, dealing with the ar- 
chitectural glories of the town, fitly 
emanates from Bath itself. 

It is no detraction to M. Barbeau’s 
work to say that it involved few diffi- 
culties of research. The materials 
were rich and ready to hand. But we 
cannot overpraise the thoroughness and 
the accuracy with which he has per- 
formed his task. A whole century of 
literature has been diligently over- 
hauled, and the results embodied in 
an orderly and fascinating narrative. 
Such a work would have left most 
hands a mere compilation; but it is the 
good fortune of Bath that the record 
of her great and gallant days has been 
embellished by scholarship and enthu- 
siasm and literary charm. Of Mr. 
Green's tribute, considered as litera- 
ture, it is naturally impossible to say 
so much. His work is largely of a 
technical character, and in this respect 
it will prove of notable service if it 
leads the architects of to-day to a 
careful study of the methods and the 
masterpieces of the Woods and the 
other makers of our English Florence. 
In point of enthusiasm and carefulness 
of research Mr. Green is in no degree 
excelled by the French historian. The 
illustrations and plans in his magnifi- 
cently appointed volume have been pre- 
pared with the most sedulous care, and 
we may unreservedly congratulate both 
author and publisher on the production 
of a book that will long be cheristied 
and eagerly sought for by all biblio- 
philes. Mr. Green, following tradition, 
has dedicated his work to the present 
master of ceremonies. Nash, too, had 
his dedications, as we shall see, but 
in his crown there was no jewel so fair 
as this. 
ure of Bath.” By Mowbray A. Green. Bath: 
George Gregory. 


























With the history of Bladud, son of 
Hudibras, and father of Lear, the 
manuscript which Mr. Pickwick dis- 
covered in his bedroom at Bath has 
made all the world familiar. In 973 
King Edgar was crowned at Bath, and 
thereafter “at Whitsundaytide there is 
a king elected at Bath every year of 
the Townesmen in the joyful remem- 
brance of King Eadgar and the Privi- 
leges given to the toun by hym. This 
King is festid and his Adherents by the 
richest Menne of the Toun.” So began 
the great tradition, but for many cen- 
turies later history observes a complete 
silence as to the royalty of Bath. With 
the Restoration it regained some éclat. 
Pepys, we know, stayed two hours in 
the water before he was wrapped in a 
sheet and carried home to bed, and we 
have his testimony that the Cross 
Bath was frequented by many “very 
fine ladies.” Among them was un- 
happy Queen Catherine of Braganza, 
and a little later came their graces of 
Cleveland and of Portsmouth, attended 
‘by the daughters of the chief citizens 
and musicians to serenade them. “The 
Ladyes goes into the bath with gar- 
ments made of a fine yellow canvas, 
which is stiff and made large with 
great sleeves like a parson’s gown. It 
does not cling close as other linning. 
This is the best linning, for the bath 
water will change any other yellow.” 
The patronage of Charles and his ladies 
did not, however, suffice to make Bath 
“the fashion.” This honor was re- 
served for good Queen Anne, who 
visited Bath with much pomp and cere- 
mony in 1702. 

Goldsmith’s “Life of Nash” still re- 
mains the one important document on 
the subject. Later writers have added 
nothing of importance to its facts, but 
have frequently borrowed from it with 
a very inadequate acknowledgment, 
and sometimes referred to it with a 
surprising air of patronage. To Jer- 
rold it was left to make a bad play 
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out of it. For the historians who refer 
to the “Life” as a piece of hackwork 
there is no excuse. It was the supreme 
felicity of Nash that poverty compelled 
Oliver Goldsmith to be his biographer. 
That the “Life” is by far the most 
brilliant of Goldsmith’s essays in 
biography must, it is true, be assigned 
in part to the commercial prudence of 
Mr. Newbery, the publisher. Of all 
Goldsmith’s writings, both prose and 
verse, the editions which received his 
last corrections are much the most val- 
uable. In his essays this is specially 
noticeable. To compare the different 
editions is an invaluable lesson in style. 
In the earliest forms of them we re- 
peatedly hear Goldsmith attempting to 
tund upon the Johnsonian big drum: 
consult the later editions and you will 
hear instead the flute-like music of his 
own incomparable prose. Goldsmith 
took unusual pains with this book. He 
visited Bath, read Nash’s papers, and 
incidentally, by mistaking his house, 
dined by accident with the Duke of 
Northumberland. In spite of all this, 
the first edition of the “Life of Nash” 
was a somewhat perfunctory perform 

ance, and Mr. Newbery felt that his 
lavish expenditure of fourteen guineas 
had not been adequately repaid. So 
Goldsmith had, perforce, to expend a 
little more genius and drudgery on the 
task, with the usual result that he con- 
verted a rough sketch into a Kit-cat 
portrait of surpassing excellence. We 
can almost pardon Mr, Newbery for 
the unconscionable means he took to 
secure so admirable an end. The task 
itself was plainly no uncongenial one 
for Goldsmith. The Beau and his 
biographer had many weaknesses and 
many virtues in common, and the his- 
tory of Nash with its pinchbeck gran- 
deur and its endless mock-heroics was 
replete with incidents that must have 
appealed with irresistible force to Gold- 
smith’s exquisite feeling for comedy. 
He toys with his subject as gracefully 








kitten with a ball of wool. On 


Richard’s numerous foibles he 


King 
discourses with the fine charity of fel- 
enters the 


low-feeling, and when he 
royal presence he does grave obeisance 
in the manner of a tactful and experi- 
enced diplomatist before a lightly clad 
native chief. We know, none the less, 
that he is smiling behind his three-cor- 
nered hat. The whole is shot 
through and through with an irony so 
delicate that it not have in- 
Hlicted even a pin-prick on its victim’s 
robust conceit. There is one 
omission in Goldsmith’s “Life,” and the 
reason for it is highly interesting, and 
afford modern 
Goldsmith 
the Beau’s amours, because “the plan 
quite ex- 


book 


would 


only 


consolation to 
will not recount 


should 
novelists. 
fictitious novel is 
. The gentleman begins at 
timid distance, be- 
comes rude, till the lady is married or 


even of 
hausted. 
grows more bold, 
undone: such is the substance of every 
written in 


modern novel.” This was 

1762! 

Born in 1674 at Swansea, the son 
of a Welsh gentleman, Richard Nash 


his peculiar abil- 
he had to 
of his 


gave early proof of 


ities. Jesus College quit 


somewhat suddenly by reason 


“assiduity to intrigue,” leaving behind 
him two plays. a fiddle, a tolacco-box, 
und a pair of boots, He was sent home 


“with instructions to his 
father.” 


isfying our curiosity as to what might 


proper 


Goldsmith unkindly not. sat- 


constitute proper instructions in such 


in emergency. As early as 1697 one 
of his adventures in gallantry had the 
embalmed in Van- 
brugh’s “22sop.”” Our Beau, before he 
the life,— 


monarchy,—out-frolicked 


honor of being 


entered on ealling of his 


which was 
Prince Hal. 
in the army; but the duties proving 
less attractive than the uniform, he re- 
moved to the Temple, where Goldsmith 


He bought a commission 


assures us that “he dressed to the very 


edge of his finances, ... and went to 
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summit of second-rate lux- 


that he had a stout 


the very 
ury.” It is plain 
heart for keeping up appearances. If 
he had sometimes to dispense with a 
shirt, he had always ruffles. His 
biographer could deal with this portion 
of his life with tender insight. The 
Beau was “one who, though he may 
have dined in private upon a banquet 
served cold from a cook’s-shop, shall 
dress at six for the side-box; one of 
those whose wants are only known to 


their laundress and tradesmen, and 
their fine clothes to half the nobility; 
who spend more in chair-hire than 


housekeeping, and prefer a bow from 
a lord to a dinner from a commoner.” 
His occupations in the Temple made 
our hero an adept at breaking the law. 
Many jests are recorded of him, but 
to the end of his days he suffered from 
a congenital incapacity to distinguish 
between impudence. To 
Nash it fine of wit to 
stand before the door of York Minster 
On one occasion 


humor and 


was a stroke 
arrayed in a blanket, 
he was “Shanghaied” by certain merry 
naval officers, and, according to his 
own statement, he shared in a general 
engagement bled, quite by 
dent, for his country. 
Had William 
Elizabethan discernment 
merit, Nash would have lost his king- 


and acci- 


possessed an 


legal 


King 
for 


dom, and would have danced his way, 
like Hatton, to the woolsack. The op- 


portunity arose when the Inns of 


Court prepared a pageant in honor of 
the king. Nash chosen to be 
director of ceremonies and “arbiter ele- 


was 


gantiarum,” and did his work so well 
that he was offered knighthood by his 


grateful sovereign. When the Beau 
slyly suggested that the only knight- 


hood which he could afford was to be 
one of the Poor Knights of Windsor, 
the king recoiled before the broadness 
of the hint. In the meantime, our hero 
had to resort to the shifts of a profes- 
But destiny was 


sional gamester. 

















In 1702 Queen Anne 


fitliting for him. 


when a hundred young 
and two hundred 
women escorted 
her from the borders of Somersetshire. 
The fortune of Bath 
dentally, also, the fortune of Richard 


visited Bath, 
men in uniform, 
dressed as Amazons, 


was made—inci- 


Nash. The citizens of Bath lost no 
time in profiting by the royal visit. 


Setting an example still sedulously 
followed from afar off by every aspir- 
pro- 


ing watering-place, they at once 


ceeded to set their lodging-houses in 
order, and to bait every hook for catch- 
The kingdom of Bath was 
reinstituted. For two years Captain 
Webster reigned and gambled unsuc- 
cessfully, and then the throne was va- 
There were many candidates for 


ing visitofs. 


cant. 
the crown, but the claims of Nash were 
ifrefutable. His life had been 
nm apprenticeship for the post. Like 
Will Wimble, he knew “the history of 


whole 


every mode.” He was ignorant of 
nothing that a gambler could teach 
him. In the tripos of impudence he 


had long ago graduated with unequalled 
distinction. Best of all, owing to a 
signal lack of humor, he took himself 
and folly He 
born to fill a foolish post with distinc- 
He did his part worthily, and 
immortal- 


every seriously. wis 
tion. 
Goldsmith conferred on him 
ity. 

-On his accession Nash was confronted 
by many difficulties. Dr. Radcliffe had 
thrown “a toad into King Bladud’s 
Well” by impugning the efficacy of the 
waters. Bath was then nothing but a 
mediocre and somewhat squalid little 
country town of three thousand inhabi- 
tants, much frequented by Hogs-Norton 
squires, whose manners were 
lacking in repose. Fact and courage 
were both required to make a gentle- 
man of Tony Lumpkin, and his severest 
critics were constrained to admit that 
Nash succeeded to a marvel. The code 


sadly 


of rules which he drew up appear now 
The king 


as pitiful straining after wit. 
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himself admitted that his pen was a 
torpedo which benumbed his faculties 
when he grasped it. By the majority 
of his subjects, however, they were no 
doubt received with applause, and the 


important thing is that they were 
scrupulously obeyed. When the As- 


sembly Room at last was built, and an 
orchestra established, Nash ruled with 
a rod of lath that 
He knew 


subjects. 


was mistaken for 
no distinction 
The most 
feature of Bath in the first half of the 


eighteenth 


iron. among 


his astonishing 


century—its golden age— 
wis the entire absence of the barriers 
The season there was a kind 
carnival in all 
bound the 
camaraderie of the quest of pleasure; 
but, as Smollett is careful to underline, 
the 
return to town, and he slyly suggests 
affinity between the 
Bath and Lethe. Nash was “the first 
who diffused a desire of society and an 
address 
who were 


of caste. 


of prolonged which 


ranks were together by 


Bath friendships did not survive 


some waters of 


easiness of among the whole 


people, formerly censured 
by foreigners for a reservedness of be- 
havior and an awkward 


their first approaches. 


timidity in 
He first taught 
2 familiar intercourse among strangers 
in Bath and Tunbridge, which still sub- 
sists 2mong them. That ease and open 
uecess first acquired there, our gentry 
brought 
thus the whole kingdom by degrees be- 


back to the metropolis, and 
came more refined by lessons originally 
derived from him.” ‘The strictness of 
his rule inexorable. When he 
raised his finger at 11 P.M. the music 
in the Assembly Room stopped as by 
magic, even though it were the Prin- 
cess Amelia who begged for another 
dance. From the Duchess of Queens- 
berry he plucked her white apron, and 
Prior’s Kitty had to swallow the af- 
front. Occasionally he caught a Tar- 
tar, as when he asked little Miss Snap- 
per if she knew the name of Tobit’s 
dog, and was told that his name was 


was 
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Nash, “and an impudent dog he was.” 
The abolition of the wearing of swords 
was a social reformation of more than 
trifling importance. It is Nash’s great- 
est legislative act. When gentlemen 
who had drunk much claret met 
impudent chairmen, brawls and blood- 
shed were the customary sequel. With- 
in his own sphere King Richard was 
more potent than George I., and who 
shall say that his sway was less benefi- 
Many years later we have 
Sheridan’s allusions to this excellent 
enactment. “We swords 
here,” said Sir Lucius O’Trigger; 
Captain Absolute roundly affirmed that 
the streets of Bath 


too 


cent? 


wear ho 


and 


“a sword seen in 


would raise as great an alarm as a 
mad dog.” The testimony of the 
dramatist is strikingly reinforced by 
that of the serious historian. “Beau 
Nash,” says Mr. Lecky, “made a great 


the pacific habits 
in society.” It is 
2 curious irony of fate that couples 
Mr. Spectator and Beau Nash as the 
two greatest social reformers of their 


step in sustaining 


that were growing 


age. 

From fiction to fol- 
low the traveller who set out for Bath, 
and to shadow him closely through the 
monotonous maze of Bath 
dissipation. What fiction does not tell 
us is filled in by the lively verses of 
Mr. Simkin Blunderhead. For a whole 
time of Nash 
the proced- 


alone it is easy 


mild and 


century—from ‘the Beau 
to that of Beau “Bantam” 
ure varied little, though as time went 
on the journey over the old Bath Road 
became shorter and shorter, and was 
gradually stripped of 
In Nash’s reign the jour- 


three 


many of its old 
excitements. 
London 
the highwaymen 
fested the road more 
valorous and _ pertinacious the 
rogue in buckram who inspired Part- 
ridge with the memorable axiom that 
“a thousand naked men are nothing to 
Claverton Down 


ney from took nearly 


days, and who in- 
were generally 


than 


pisiol.” once 


one 
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passed in safety, the coach lumbered 
its way along to the White Hart, and 


a peal of four-and-twenty bells an- 
nounced to the curious that strangers 
had arrived. Immediately the new- 
comers were serenaded by singers and 
musicians, and before their perform- 
ance had ended King Nash, splendidly 
the White Hat 
waistcoat, 


famous 
(yalerus unbuttoned 
and goldlaced clothes, arrived to greet 


attired in 
albus), 


his new subjects and to enjoin their 


presence at the Assembly Room. Sub- 
scriptions having been paid for the 
Pump-Room, the Assembly Room, 


Promenade, and Library, the strangers 
were at length made free of Bath. 
Nash saw to it that every hour of the 
day had its assigned duty. The fash- 
ionable crowd, thus saved the mentaD 
fatigue of thinking for itself, obeyed 
the programme implicitly, and bathed 
and breakfasted and promenaded and 
gamed—all in 
with 


danced and 


all in 


dined and 

public, and 
Richard’s royal mandates. 
was absolute. Did a subject in 
presence venture on too free a compli- 
ment to one of the Naiads of the bath, 
he was liable to immediate immersion 


accordance 
The king 


his 


at the hands of his incensed sovereign. 
Like his Plantagenet namesake, Nasb 
appealed to the his 
people by the intrepidity with which 
The appearance of 


imagination of 


he crushed revolt. 
the bath moved Mr. Blunderhead to an 
unusual height of lyric rapture:— 


It was a glorious sight to behold the 
fair sex 

All wading with gentlemen -up to their 
necks, 

And view them so prettily tumble and 
sprawl 

In a great smoking kettle as big as an 
hall. 

The ladies, arrayed in brown linen cos- 

tumes and chip hats (Tabitha Bramble 

coquettishly added cherry-colored rib- 

the bath in 

closed,” said a 


were carried to 


“hermetically 


bons), 
sedans, 














French cynic, “when the occupants 
were old, ugly, or prudish, and artisti- 
cally penetrable when they were finely 
formed.” And each lady had a little 
floating dish containing handkerchief, 
nosegay, snuff-box, and patches. The 
last-named were of little use, for, as 
Defoe tells us “the Bath occasioning a 
little Perspiration, the Patches do not 
stick so kindly as they should.” 

the 
reticence. <A 


Regarding some features of 
baths, it is best to 
special bath was reserved for lepers, 
but other precautions there were none. 
omitted Matthew 
Bramble’s horrible account of the 
King’s Bath, where Smollett revels in 
a carnival of pathological detail, and 
by roundly asserting a 


use 


Nothing is from 


concludes 
direct connection between the bath and 
the Pump-Room. Against the medical 
of Bath he 
his picture 


practitioners rages furi- 
ously, and though is ob- 
viously a lurid oleograph, it is certain 
that quackery found at Bath a con- 
genial abode, and an exceeding great 
Long Steele humor- 
ously suggested that more than 
two doctors should be allowed to one 
patient, and he vowed that in a week’s 
time had himself been “of 
more distemper than I ever had in my 
life.” 
as quacks at Bath—among them 
philosopher Hartley. 

After the bathing, which was mixed 
and musical, the “patients” were car- 
ried home like Mr, Pepys (the curious 
fact is noted by Mr. Mowbray Green, 
that the staircases of the new houses 
were so constructed that the chairs 
might be carried the bed- 
rooms), and returned without delay to 
the Pump-Room, where they indulged 
in orgies of hot-water and scandal. 
Then followed breakfast (public or pri- 
vate), service in the Abbey till twelve. 
promenade, dinner, Pump-Room, prom- 
enade. tea in the Assembly-Room, a 
ball, or the theatre, or the gaming- 


1419 


reward. before, 


not 


he cured 


But there were doctors as well 
the 


direct to 
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table. In 
wus said to 


the Ball-room 
reveal “a real splendor, 
perhaps equal to that of the most 
Brilliant Court of Europe.” Smollett’s 
vivacious description tallies with most 
accounts that have come down to us, 
at Bath 


Nash's day 


though he invariably looks 


through green spectacles, 


I was extremely diverted, the last 
ball night, to see the Master of the 
Ceremonies leading with great solem- 
nity, to the upper end of the room, an 
antiquated Abigail, dressed in her 
lady’s cast cloaths; whom he (I sup- 
pose) mistook for some countess just 
arrived at the Bath. The ball was 
opened by a Scotch lord with a mulatto 
heiress from St. Christopher’s; and they 
say Colonel Tinsel danced all the even- 
ing with the daughter of an eminent 
tin-man from the borough of South- 
wark. Yesterday morning, at the 
pump-room, I saw a _ broken-winded 
Wapping landlady squeeze through a 
circle of peers to salute her brandy- 
merchant, who stood by the window, 
propp’d upon crutches; and a paralytic 
attorney of Shoe-lane, in shuffling up 
to the bar, kicked the shins of the 
Chancellor of England, while his lord- 
ship, in a cut bob, drank a glass of 
water at the pump. 


The animus is evident and the colors 
overlaid. For entirely good- 
natured, sarcastic picture of the scene 
in later which 
rects but does not seriously contradict 
Smollett’s—we have to turn to “North- 
anger Abbey.” The minuet, of which 
Catherine Morland could see nothing 
but the high feathers of some of the 
ladies, Was more curious than graceful, 
if we are to judge from Henry Bun- 
bury’s caricatures. To maidens of 
bashful fifteen it was something of an 
ordeal. Only one couple performed at 
a time, each gentleman dancing with 
two ladies in succession, to the monoto- 
nous strains of hautboy, bass, and 
fiddle. Matthew Bramble is very 
severe on the minuet: “A succession of 
insipid animals describing the same 


are an 


years—a _ picture cor- 
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dull figure for a whole evening on an 
area not much bigger than a tailor’s 


shop board”— 


Who went the same circle as others 
before, 

To a tune that they play’d us a hun- 
dred times o’er. 


Perhaps, as Thackeray suggests, the 
defunct tunes were gay when they 
were alive. 

The chronicles of Bath afford endless 
miuterial to the historian of card-play- 
ing. An army of blackguardism nat- 
urally followed the train of society, and 
the distinction between them was often 
an imaginary line. With Nash as 
monarch, gaming might fairly be con- 
strued as loyalty. Mrs. Montagu de- 
clared that the only questions heard in 
Bath were, “How d’ye do?’ and “What 
is trumps?” Bath took its cue from 
London, where the gambling mania had 
reached its height, and sharpers spent 
their season there as they would attend 
a race-meeting now. Chesterfield, a 
devoted Bathonian, played picquet with 
sharpers by preference, as gentlemen, 
he found, were addicted to paying only 
with fine speeches. For many years 
iE O was the prime source of Nash’s 
revenue, and was only one of many 
palpable evasions of the Gaming Acts. 
The number of games is legion. Whist, 
piequet, faro, hob-nob, basset, lans- 
quenet, passage, and rolly-polly were 
all necessary to the Complete Swindler. 
The story of Bath is stained with the 
records of the cheating and brutality 
that ensued. We hear of a hand being 
pinned to the table with a fork, of a 
cheat being thrown from an upper win- 
dow—the latter cynically described by 
Foote as a warning against high play. 
Beatrix Esmond in her old age at Tun- 
bridge, gambling and scandal-monger- 
ing, is a delightful presentation of the 
lighter side of the picture. But the im- 
pression it conveys requires to be cor- 
rected and supplemented by Gold- 





smith’s true story of the unhappy 
Sylvia, the daughter of General Brad- 
dock. King Nash, with an inconsis- 
tency that redounds to his credit, while 
he was himself a hopeless and invete- 
rate gambler, did his utmost to warn 
and protect his younger’ subjects 
ugainst the dangers of play. To con- 
vert a Beatrix Esmond he knew to be 
hopeless. When giving excellent ad- 
vice to the frail Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
against “her old stinking aunt,” he re- 
marked (teste Fielding), “I never advise 
old women; for if they take it into their 
heads to go to the devil, it is no more 
possible than worth while to keep them 
from him.” Nash himself made only 
a precarious living by his skill. To 
Chesterfield, who unkindly reports that 
Nash concluded every evening with 
basset and blasphemy, the Beau re- 
marked, “Would you think it, my lord, 
that that bitch Fortune, no later than 
last night, tricked me out of £500?” to 
which his lordship retorted, “I don't 
wonder at your losing money, Nash, 
but all the world is surprised where 
you get it to lose.” His own confeder- 
ates swindled him, and Nash, after 
foolishly filing a suit in Chancery, 
eased his feelings by printing and cir- 
culating a number of most unkinglike 
documents. 

Gaming was not the only form of 
high play. The marriage lottery was 
for a century one of the institutions 
of Bath. It was a society that for more 
than sixty years knew no cliques, in 
spite of its amazing diversity. Every 
class was there—from Ministers of 
State to strayed prentices, from quality 
to dancing-masters. The only people, 
in fact, not represented were invalids, 
sath being the one place in England 
in which “to enjoy good health and 
turn it to account.” The town was 
accordingiy a super-excellent hotbed for 
intrigue. Fortune-hunters in search of 
wife or husband flocked to Bath: wit- 
ness the testimony of Mistress Moll 














Flanders, Mr. Fitzpatrick, Mr. Random, 
Captain Cormorant. With justice 
Johnson tells Mrs. Thrale that “Bath 
is a good place for the initiation of a 
young Lady.” The town was acknowl- 
edged to be “a licensed and acknowl- 
edged mart for men and matrimony”; 
and its customs were such that Miss 
Lydia Languish had good reason for 
complaint that she had been denied the 
abduction. The most ro- 
mantic story connected with Bath is 
of course that of Sheridan and Eliza- 
beth Linley. More’ characteristic, 
though very little romantic, is that of 


honors of 


Captain Byron and Miss Gordon of 
Gight. One incident in the Sheridan 


story throws a curious sidelight on the 
state of contemporary public feeling. 
The purely private affairs of the Linley 
family were dragged before the foot- 
lights by the collaboration of Foote and 
Garrick and Cumberland, the unfortu- 
nate suitor of “St. Cecilia”—a man of 
the greatest generosity and good feel- 
ing—being choicely alluded to as “an 
amorous old hunks.” 

The “annus mirabilis” of Nash’s reign 
was marked by the Prince of Wales’ 
visit in 1738. Gold snuff-boxes rained 
upon the Beau, who erected in his grat- 
itude an obelisk, for which he badgered 
Pope into writing an inscription, which 
Goldsmith fitly describes as worthy of 


a common-councilman. He had still 


more than twenty years of power, 
which, up almost to the end, he 
wielded without dispute. His mind 


was fortunately so small that the rou- 
tine of his Liliputian court appears 
never to have wearied him. Nash de- 
scribed himself as a beau of three gen- 
erations. Goldsmith mentions this in a 
locus classicus on wigs: “He had seen 
flaxen bobs succeeded by majors, which 
in their turn gave way to negligents, 
which were at last totally routed by 
bags and ramilies.”” Many honors were 
heaped upon him. His full-length por- 


trait was hung between the busts of 
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Pope and Newton, occasioning Chester- 
field’s epigram:— 


The picture placed the busts between 
Gives satire its full strength; 
Wisdom and Wit are little seen, 
But Folly at full length. 


A life-sized statue was erected in the 
Pump-Room. He held levees, and 
he visited his colony of Tun- 
bridge (he was also described as Prince 
at the Hot Well, Duke at Tunbridge, 
Earl in Scarborough, Lord of Buxton: 
Epsom alone refused obedience, and 
sported a puny sovereign of its own), 
he rode in a post-chariot with six grays, 
outriders, footmen, and French horns. 
Many books were dedicated to him— 
notably one by Mr. John Poulter, high- 
wayman, who wrote from Taunton 
Jail. Mr. Poulter, who was weak in 
syntax as in morals, expressed his firm 
intention “in respect to his Majesty 
and good subjects, to put an end to the 
unfortunate misconducts of all I know 
bringing them to the gallows.’ 
(Mr. Poulter was evidently a near rela- 
tion of the immortal soldier in the 
“Citizen of the World,” who with fear- 
ful oaths proclaimed his support of true 
religion.) In his old age the Beau be- 
came a victim of the most damnable 
Compared with him Squire 

master of post- 
He babbled contin- 


when 


by 


iteration. 

Hardcastle 
prandial anecdote. 
ually of the time he outleaped “Count 
the leaping- 
master to the Prince of Passau.” Gold- 
smith drily observes that in a life of 
almost ninety years “five or six 
sprightly things of his have been col- 
lected.” And the poor Beau suffered 
from worse things than garrulity. In 
old age he did not escape the 
gambler’s Nemesis. Debts and rivals 
closed thickly round him. There is 
even a little pathos in the final strug- 
gles of the battered old adventurer. 
For, with all his failings, he had a 
kind heart, and the good he did was 


was a 


IKXlopstock, great leaper, 


his 
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not interred with him. His only hobby 
was charity, and it was his good luck, 
says Goldsmith in a witty phrase, to 
have “the liberal 
without the self-reproach of being pro- 
fuse.”” The had helped to 
make was not ungrateful to him. In 


pleasure of being 


town he 
his old age he had a pension, and when, 


at the was 
gathered to his fathers, Bath gave him 


age of eighty-eight, he 
a funeral so splendid that one is sorry 
that circumstances made it impossible 
for the Beau to see it himself. An able 
journalist of the day records the scene 
in a masterpiece of the art of sinking. 
“The awfulness of the solemnity made 
the deepest impression on the minds of 
the distressed inhabitants. The 
ant discontinued his toil, the ox rested 


peas- 


from the plough; all nature seemed to 
sympathize with their the 
mufiled bells rang out a peal of bob- 
Many rhetoric 
“Pos- 


loss, and 
flowers of 
were upon the 
terity would in vain fumble to produce 


majors.” 
strewn grave. 


his fellow,” “he indeed a man,” 
“a eonstellation of the 


As we look at Hoare’s render- 


was 
heavenly 


” 


sphere. 
ing of his fat, foolish, kindly, childish 


face, we judge him more ac- 


curately than with the aid of funeral 


may 
eulogy. Ability of a sort he assuredly 
had. For more than half a century he 
was Society’s favorite clown. That he 
occupies a definite and lasting niche in 
our social and literary history, he owes 
to the happy accident of his time. 

The picturesqueness of the Court of 
King Nash naturally led our novelists 
to award it an attention which is es- 
sentially disproportionate. The As- 
sembly and the Pump-Room by no 
stand for Bath. With their 
noise and flare they have distracted 
general attention from the other and 
interesting side of the life of 
eighteenth-century Bath. While Nash 
was strutting in his Vanity Fair, the 
greatest wits of England were enjoying 
at Prior Park the hospitality of Ralph 


means 


more 
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of Bath, the 
The story 
romances 


Allen, the real maker 
greatest of English patrons. 
of Allen's life is one of the 
of commerce. He was the enlightened 
pioneer of postal reform, and reaped a 
splendid fortune from 
I'rom his quarries came the stone with 
the Woods 


selves a great series of enduring monu- 


his enterprise. 


which erected for them- 


ments. Tor these reasons alone, Ralph 
Allen’s hame would not have perished; 
but he made assurance a hundred times 
surer by linking his name indissolubly 
with all the sovereign intellects of his 
generation. If Gibbon’s prediction re- 
garding “Tom Jones” be true, then no 


man has been more splendidly re- 


warded for his liberality than the orig- 
inal of Squire Allworthy. Allen’s kind- 


ness to Fielding began when the author 


was but little known; it persisted 
through his lifetime; after his death 


it .was continued to his orphans and 


his sister. Fielding’s return did honor 
to his noble heart. Instead of conceal- 


ing or minimizing the obligation, he 
blazoned it in letters of gold on three 
great masterpieces of art. To Pope this 
He, too, owed 
Allen,” 


stealthy charity he celebrated in a mem- 


course was impossible. 


much to the “humble whose 


orable couplet, not quite free from a 


suspicion of malice. The history of 
the compliment is, to say the least, 
unfortunate. It was Allen who 


financed the publication of the Letters, 
that intricate and deplorable instance 
of Pope’s moral The 
friendship was interrupted by a pitiful 
squabble Martha Blount, 
reconciliation followed, and finally we 
have Pope’s will and testament, with 
its spiteful and very Popian allusion to 
his old host and benefactor. When 
Pepe was basking in the sunshine of 
Prior Park he could not deny himself 
the pleasure of lavishing his friend’s 
hospitality on others. At his bidding 
came the redoubtable Warburton (in 
later years Pope referred to him as 


crookedness. 


caused by 

















“the sneaking parson”), who played his 
part so that became Allen’s 
nephew-in-law and heir to his vast es- 
tate. At Allen’s table Richardson had 
the opportunity of telling Sarah Field- 
ing how shocked he was at her broth- 
scurrilous treatment of Pamela’s 


well he 


er’s 
exemplary brother. No doubt Mr. 
Allen, as Mr. Austin Dobson conjec- 


tures, was too good a host to have Mr. 


Fielding and Mr. Richardson down 
from town together. It is good to 


think that they may well have met: the 
possibility supplies a basis for the con- 
versation which we can at least faintly 
imagine. There many other 
guests of note to be met in Prior Park. 
Garrick was a friend of long standing. 
His conversation with Quin may often 
have caused mild surprise to Bishop 
Hurd, and given a moment of relaxa- 


were 


tion and amusement to the harassed 
mind of Pitt. The connection of the 
latter with Bath is its greatest political 
glory. When he ceased to be its repre- 
sentative, his friendship with Allen re- 
mained the same, and his letter to Mrs. 
Allen, acknowledging his friend’s re- 
membrance of him in his will, is worthy 
of a place side by side with the thrice- 
told eulogy of Henry Fielding. 

There was yet another phase of Bath 
life which lay quite outside the Assem- 
bly Room. In 17389 Charles Wesley 
brusquely described the Queen of the 
West as the “headquarters of Satan,” 
and announced his intention of assault- 
ing the position. King Nash may have 
taken this as a personal allusion. In 
any case, when John Wesley appeared 
in Bath, the Beau attempted to drown 
the sermon by the strains of the As- 
The Beau, however, had 
to retire with ruffled feathers, and 
Methodism began its purification of 
Bath. In the Countess of Huntingdon 
the new movement found a masculine 
and eccentric but strenuous advocate. 
Well did Newman call her Selina Epis- 
Sut if she bullied her clergy, she 


sembly band. 


copa. 
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was a sturdy beggar for their cause. 
The author of “The Spiritual Quixote” 
might flout and gibe, but Selina Epis- 
copa had such a way with her that 
even Bolingbroke volunteered her the 
aid of his pen and Chesterfield that of 
That Bath required a con- 


his purse. 
siderable cleansing is certain. The 
magnitude of Nash’s reforms can be 
appreciated only by a knowledge of 
D’Urfey’s play, “Bath; or The Western 
Lass,” written four years before his 
accession. But it is needless to accept 
as true the whole of Smollett’s diatribes. 
Smollett always followed his nose to 
what was odoriferous; he touched 
nothing that he did not soil. While 
fascinated by Bath, he cherished, it 
is believed, a professional grievance 
against it. The “Memoirs of a Lady of 
Quality” is not a normal picture of any 
society at time. Probably an 
anonymous writer in 1763 gives the 
truest account of the state of Bath: 
“Nowhere so much scandal; nowhere 
so little sin.” 

After Nash’s death there were many 
troubles in the kingdom. Collett 
reigned two years, and his successor, 
Derrick (whom that pampered dog. 
Chowder, once attacked, “like the red 
cow going to devour Tom Thumb”), had 
On 
his death, Bath was torn into factions 
—Plomer v. Brereton—and the pygmies 
fought furiously against the cranes. 
Plomer underwent the indignity of 
being pulled by the nose out of the 
Assembly Room. When the election 
day came, abuse preceded blows. Like 
Bret Harte’s heroes on a similar occa- 
sion, they “all waltzed in together,” 
beaux and belles, duchesses and abl- 
gails, nor could peace be restored until 
the mayor had read the Riot Act. This 
was the famous battle that greeted the 
astonished eyes of Jeremy Melford. 
The great Bath contest ended in a 
compromise, and a nephew of General 
Wade, the road-maker, was elected to 


any 


a precarious seat on the throne. 
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But it was not the throne 
Nash was the only 
successors were 


the throne. 
as Nash knew it. 
King of Bath; 
merely Masters of Ceremonies. 

The story of Bath in the latter half 
of the century, if more dignified and 
decorous, has not the lusty flavor of 
its earlier chapters. As early as the 
*Seventies we see traces of the advanc- 
ing blight of respectability. Instead of 
Nash, we encounter on the promenade 
the frowning grandmother of Mrs. 
Grundy. The pictures we look at are 
no longer the great canvases of Field- 


his 


ing and Smollett, but the pretty vig- 
nettes of Fanny Burney and the ex- 
quisite miniatures of Jane Austen, 
Madame D’Arblay lived long in Bath, 
but she was not really of it. The As- 
sembly bored her—as well it might 
in those degenerate days—and her pic- 
of Bath but as faded 
copies from the “old masters.” This 
the greater 
genius of Miss Austen. Her painting 
of Bath in “Northanger Abbey” has a 
beauty, an and a subtlety 
which the broad brush of Smollett could 


tures appear 


is true even of vastly 


accuracy, 
never attain. But for all practical pur- 
poses the background of her delightful 
irony might have been Tunbridge, Ep- 
som, or Scarborough. Her Bath is not 
the gay old city of Bladud. Follow 
Mrs. Allen and Catherine Morland into 
the Assembly Room. In Jane Austen 
you have the best of possible guides. 
No affectation, no idiosynerasy, how- 
ever minute, can hope to escape that 
The 


flick of her gentle irony is a continual 


amused and penetrating vision. 


stimulus and delight. She hastens to 
pluck out the sting before it has well 
had time to diffuse its little 
venom. But even in such company we 
We see 


sac of 


do not feel at home in Bath. 
a crowd of dapper beaux and beplumed 
ladies solemnly and sedulously aping 
an outworn tradition—and our thoughts 
fly back to the halcyon days of Nash 


and Clinker. 
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It is inevitable that the later litera- 
ture of Bath should have affixed to it 
the uninviting label, repetita. 
The masterpieces of Anstey and Sheri- 
dan fall within this period, and, with 
all their brilliance, they cannot quite 
escape the aspersion. Ansfey’s lively 
verses are not only “The New Bath 
Guide” in name; they are still the best 
short guide to the city of King Nash. 
Simkin Blunderhead had a roving eye, 
and what he did not tell his mother in 
vigorous anapzests was quite negligible. 
But even his gaze was retrospective. 
“The School for Scandal,” “The 
Rivals,” was originally planned as a 
Bath Comedy, but the local color has 
that is distinctive. Every 
watering-place has been, and ever will 
be, a potential school for scandal. Bath 
had no monopoly of Plagiaries, Fret- 


crambe 


like 


nothing 


fuls, Teazles, and Surfaces. Much 
more characteristic of Bath were the 


Fugitive Pieces that were dropped into 
the Batheaston Vase. Fanny Burney 
that nothing 
tonish” than to have the honor to at- 
tend Lady Miller’s fortnightly 
of folly, and to receive from her the 
myrtle crown was the summit of the 
most vaulting fatuity. 

In fields other than literature, 
ever, Bath added to her reputation as 
the years brought her increasing re- 
spectability and prosperity. As the As- 
Room drops out of sight, its 


assures us was “more 


feasts 


how- 


sembly 
place in the Bath chronicle is filled by 
the theatre. Soon after the opening 
of its theatre in 1750, Bath 
ranked next to London as a dramatic 
school. A little later it had good reason 
to claim equality. 
plays in Nash’s day appear “The Re- 
cruiting Sergeant” and “The Beggar's 
Opera.” Shakespeare was always on 
the and the theatre was 
opened with “1 Henry IV.” On Gold- 
smith’s and Sheridan’s plays Bath set 
the seal of its approval. In 1778 its 
triumph came 


hew 


Among the favorite 


stage, new 


great dramatic when 

















Mrs. Siddons, in “The Provoked Hus- 
band,” successfully appealed to Bath 
from the disapproval of Garrick and 
Drury Lane; and it was not till after 
four years of triumph at Bath that 
she returned to the repentant capital. 
Elliston, Kean, and Macready were all 
products of the Bath school, and the 
list might be extended indefinitely. 
The reputation of no great actor was 
securely established until London opin- 
ion had been endorsed with the ap- 
proval of Bath. In art and music and 
architecture Bath equally pre- 
eminent. There Gainsborough worked 
for sixteen years, the marvellous boy, 
Lawrence, for For sixteen 
also worked the great astron- 
omer, Sir Wm. Herschel—as conductor 
of the Assembly orchestra. Than his, 
Bath presents few stranger or more 
Originally a bands- 
he set- 


was 


seven, 


years 


honorable careers. 
man in the Hanoverian Guards, 
tled in Bath in 1766 as a music-master: 
and it was only in the intervals of his 
drudgery that he found time to pursue 
the with which his name is 
permanently linked. 

By the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the Kingdom of Bath had not 
only lost bad character, but was 
left without any character at all. 
When Palmer, the actor, introduced in 
1784 improved service of mail- 
coaches, rung the death-knell of 
“the old jigging, card-playing, scandal- 
loving, city in the 
loop of ‘the soft-flowing Avon.’” Its 
isolation was part of the secret of its 
Later steamships 
and railways afforded easy access to 


science 


its 


an 


he 


pleasure-seeking 


charm. on, when 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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of 
of 
Nash, with its three thousand inhabl- 
tants, developed into a city of nearly 


downfall 
The town 


innumerable rivals, the 


Bath was completed. 


forty thousand, the favorite abode of 
half-pay officers, retired clerics, and de- 
cayed gentility. The ancient gaiety 
surely and swiftly disappeared. In 1811 
it was described by a French traveller 
as “a sort of great convent peopled by 
superannuated celibates of both sexes.” 
Only once again in literature do we 
encounter a successor of Nash, and re- 
visit the scenes beloved of so many 
of our greatest writers and peopled by 
the creations of their genius. It was 
to Bath, the city from which he bor- 
rowed his name, that Mr. Pickwick re- 
tired for a little to recover from the 
shock of Mrs. Bardell’s In 
“Bleak House” Bath cuts a sorry figure 
—‘“a dreary city ... that grass-grown 
city of the ancients.” In Mr. Pick- 
wick’s time it still makes a pitiful ef- 
fort to be gay. Mr. Angelo Cyrus Ban- 
tam is as prompt King Nash to 
welcome his distinguished visitors to 
“Ba-ath,” but not even his engaging 
can reconcile us to his puny 
The entire episode is felt to 


victory. 


as 


lisp 
majesty. 
be something of an interpolation and 
an Mr. Weller’s wit 
never coruscated more brightly than in 
Bath; but as we follow him through 
the him chaff 
the dignified and sorely Mr. 
Smauker, his laughter has a false and 
Harlequin 
playing to an empty theatre, jesting in 
a city of the dead, 


anachronism. 


silent streets and hear 


puzzled 


discordant sound. It is 


J. H. Lobban, 








THE 


A ROMANCE OF THE 


CHAPTER XV. 


As the moon rose that evening over 
the dim and misty country, Black An- 
drew and his troop left Ruddiford on 
their to rescue the prisoner of 
King’s Hall. He was a sturdy fellow, 
who by courage and merit had won his 
place as Sir William’s most trusted fol- 


way 


lower. He was a Ruddiford man, and 
his forefathers for generations had 
served and fought for the Rodens. He 


was a man of original mind and sharp 
Being proved wrong in his 
as to the fates of Lord 
men, now 


tongue. 
conclusions 
Marlowe and his 
openly that Jasper Tilney, in capturing 
my Lord, had proved himself a better 


he said 


man than any one thought him. The 
whole Marlowe brood was odious to 
Black Andrew. He hated my Lady 


with her cold face and proud airs; he 
laughed at the Popinjay and marvelled 
at Mistress Alice; he despised Antonio 
all 
them. 

Before Black started with 
his little train of archers and pikemen, 
hurried word with Mistress 
Margaret, for whom, with most of Rud- 
diford, he would have laid down his life 
willingly. He tall, 
square and strong, his rough dark hair 


the more for the service he paid 
Andrew 


he had a 


stood before her, 
curling under his steel cap, his swarthy 
with her 
He 
Lord 


pleasure at 
the letter she 
gave for Marlowe, and 
stowed it away safely. He understood 
from that, if Lord 
willed it, he was to give him his horses 


skin reddening 


trust in him. took 
him 
her Marlowe so 
and his best men, that he might ride 
away southward. 

“What, not 
the wedding?’ 


home to Ruddiford for 


’ 


Black Andrew thought 
and wrinkled his brow. 


Aloud he said: 


The Queen’s Man. 








QUEEN’S MAN. 


WARS OF THE ROSEs. 


“That will scarce be my Lord’s will, 
Madam; but if it be, trust Andrew. 
Not a finger will I stretch to lead him 
hither.” 

Meg she turned 
“Do my will, Andrew,” she said. 

When the men had tramped and clat- 
tered over the bridge, all was quiet in 
the Lady Marlowe remained 
in her own apartments. Meg returned 
to her grandfather, and stayed with 
him while night fell. The three wor- 
thies sat there again, gossiping quietly 
round the fire. The Vicar, Simon, and 
Timothy talked among themselves of 
all and sudden 
discoveries, finding much to discuss, to 
wonder at, and to blame. They tried 
to draw Meg into their talk, but 
would 


smiled as away. 


castle. 


these strange events 


she 
ab- 
sat 


searcely speak, seeming 
She 


on a low stool by her grandfather, rest- 


sorbed in her own thoughts. 


ing her head against his knee, his hand 
lying on her hair; her eyes, deep in 
the fire, if there 
were a face, even a voice, in the flam- 


dreams, studied as 
ing logs for her. 

“Ah,” Simon sighed under his breath, 
“*twas an ill day for Ruddiford when 
that crazy lord came hither.’ 

Timothy jogged him. “Vex her not,” 
his head 
and was silent, staring at the girl. 

At first Sir William many 
questions and entered into their talk, 


he whispered. Simon shook 


asked 


which chiefly concerned Jasper Tilney 
and his Fellowship, and the wild acts 
by which they had themselves 
He would, 
at last, be punished for his long career 
Sir William’s plan was to 
take possession of King’s Hall, to im- 
prison some of the marauders at Rud- 
diford, to send Jasper himself, with 
Leonard and one or two of the fore- 


made 
a terror to the country-side. 


of insolence. 





















most, in chains to Queen Margaret. 
He must answer to her for his treat- 
ment of her faithful servant, Lord 
Marlowe. As he was on the right side 
her Majesty might pardon him, and set 
him to some better work than catch- 
ing and keeping his private rivals. But 
Sir William added that he should con- 
sult with Lord Marlowe, whom he now 
considered as his own son, as to the 
punishment of his enemy. 

So they went on debating, the wor- 
thies being inclined to think that bad 
Jasper was, there existed worse 
men and more dangerous. His sins, at 
least, went before to judgment; evil 
he might be, but the wolf did not dis- 
guise himself. 

After a Sir William 
drowsy; the many excitements of the 
for his old 
breathing 


as 


time became 


day had been too much 


brain, and he 
heavily, his pale brow and fine white 
streaming 


dozed away, 


head drooping, his beard 
down over his breast. 
The 


with lowered voices, and Meg remained 


three friends went on talking 


motionless, her grandfather’s hand still 
resting hair. She too might 
have been sleeping, but her eyes were 


on her 


wide open as they dreamed upon the 


fire. 

Outside, the castle was very still. 
The only sounds to be heard were not 
cheering ones; the owls hooted and 


screeched about the towers in the ris- 
ing moonlight, as if an evil spirit was 
troubling them, and in the 
yard below, catching their complaint 
of restlessness, howled as if the place 


the dogs 


was full of spectres, as if devils and 
witches might be plainly seen, flapping 
with black wings and fiery eyes and 
broomsticks across the dim pale sky. 
The lads in charge of the dogs went 
trembling. with long whips, to lash 
them into silence, but they only howled 
all the more; and the lads rubbed their 
eyes and crawled sleepily back to their 
mattresses, for Ruddiford was heavy 


The Queen’s Man. 
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with weariness after the rejoicings of 
the morning, and the best men, with 
Andrew at their head, were all away. 

Among the shadows of the sleepy 
empty castle, along the unguarded ram- 
parts and the bridge, under the arch- 


ways of the gates, Lady Marlowe's 
own men crept to take up the posts 
that Sir William’s men had left almost 
empty. There were not many of these 
Swanlea men, but they were a picked 
band, generously paid by her Lady- 
ship, whom they served partly for 
profit, partly from fear. The two men 
who had escaped in the rout of Lord 
Marlowe's troop were among them. 
They laid hands on such weak Ruddi- 
ford fellows pretending to 
watch the castle while the men-at-arms 


as were 


were away; old warders past their 
work, young boys half asleep and 
frightened: they tied their arms and 


and stowed them 
behind that 

All this they did as silently 
as possible, under the of An- 
tonio, who, when a new watch was set 
at every gate and the tower, all 
ways carelessly open to town or river 
went with 


legs, gagged them, 


away any door came 
nearest, 


orders 
on 
being stopped or guarded, 


the keys of the castle to Lady Mar- 


lowe’s room. 


He found her sitting alone by the 
fire. She took the great keys upon her 
velvet lap, counting and fingering them. 
The young man stood and looked at 
her steadily, at first with a smile, 


which vanished suddenly away when 
she lifted her eyes from the heap of 
iron. “And these are all?’ she said. 

“All, Madam,” said Antonio; but he 
lied, for one small key lay safe in his 
own pocket. It of a door 
near Margaret’s tower, reached by a 
narrow flight of steps from the ram- 
parts, and leading out upon the river 


was that 


above the castle mill. Here were a 
weir and a sluice, by which a man 
could cross the water, except in time 


of flood, and get away into the country. 
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Lady Marlowe might hold the castle 
and its inmates in the hollow of her 
hand: she might, and probably would, 
keep it till the Duke of York sent a 
band to take possession; but against 
his will she would not keep Antonio. 
“You have done so far,” she 
“To-morrow, when we have time, 


well, 
said. 
those dogs shall be stabbed or stran- 
gled, and the owls shall be shot. One 
would say bird and brute knew the 
fate that was falling on the Rodens. 
And the ratsbane? But I have changed 
my mind; there is not time, and the old 
men are still there, are they not?” 

“T looked in but now,” Antonio said. 
“They are there, stil! chattering among 
themselves, and—he is sleeping in his 
chair.” 

“Good. 
tle to-night. 

“IT have, Madam.” 

“You might have gone to the shop 


They will not leave the cas- 
You have given orders?” 


and searched it for poisons. But no, 
it is too late, and you must not go 
outside the walls. There are other 


means’’—she started up suddenly, and 
all the keys fell clattering on the floor. 
“Take them up,” she said impatiently. 
“Carry the bed-chamber, 
fling them into the great wardrobe. No 
gate shall be opened till the banner of 
So,—now get you back, 
all. If Mistress Roden 
lingers long, tell to me, 
that I wait here for her greeting. Let 
her leave the others there. And you, 
then 


them into 


York comes in. 
—watch them 


her to come 


when they are gone, warn me; 
watch your master till he wakes, or till 
I come.” 
Antonio bowed low and left her. 
Not many later, Margaret 
Was conscious of a sound in the room, 
outside the small circle round the fire. 


She looked round, and in the dimness 


minutes 


saw Antonio. It seemed to her, daz- 
zled with long gazing at the fire, that 
the candles on the table burned 


strangely pale and blue. “What do you 


there?’ she murmured impatiently, and 
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at the same instant Simon Toste 
glanced sharply round. 
“Ah, master Tony, how about the 
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ratsbane?’ he said. “I 
man, you wanted it for something big- 
ger than rats. Dame Kate tells me 
they are none so plentiful.” 

Antonio’s fingers stole to his dagger, 
while he smiled on the old man. “What 
game, then, do you accuse me of chias- 
ing, Master Simon?” 

“Faith, I scarcely know,” Simon an- 
“Unless you yourself, tired of 


doubt, young 


swered. 
this life in which no man has his de- 


serts—”’ 

“Peace, Simon, you will wake Sir 
William’—“This is a _ foolish argu- 
ment”—came from Sir Thomas and 


Timothy. 

Antonio, with a slight laugh, noticed 
them no longer; but Simon's round 
eyes still studied him with unfriendly 
curiosity. 

On hearing Lady Marlowe's message, 
Margaret rose instantly, and softly 
her grandfather’s hand to 
As she did 


moved the 


arm of his chair. 
touched it for an instant with her lips; 
the old cold, in spite of 
furred gown and blazing fire. Sir Wil- 


liam slept on, unconscious of that soft 


she 


so, 


hand was 


good-night, unconscious that the treas- 
child him, 

that 
his that 
were singing together the dirge of the 
last Roden, that men were 
guarding the gates, waiting only for the 


ured was leaving uncon- 
no longer 


the 


scious his castle was 


own, the dogs and owls 
strange 


morning to pull down the yellow ban- 


ner and hoist the standard of York. 
Had he known, Lady Marlowe would 
have found her work none so easy; 


the old hero of Agincourt would have 
called in the men of the town and would 
have struck a blow for the Red Rose 
before his strength quite failed him. 
Isabel had guessed as much, and could 
how sleep and 


searcely yet believe 


treason had become her ailies. one as 


much as the other. 
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Meg wished the three worthies a 
friendly good-night, bowed her head 
for the Vicar’s blessing, and went out 
upon the wide staircase, silently at- 
tended by Antonio. She did not go 
down into the hall, but turned into the 
gallery which led by twisted ways to 
Lady Marlowe’s lodging. Seeing that 
the Italian was following her, she 
turned her head slightly towards him 
and said: “I need you not, Antonio. 
My grandfather will be waking; go 
back to him.” 

Without answering, he came close up 
to her, fell on one knee and laid his 
hand upon her dress. She looked 
down upon him, frowning. “You mis- 
trust me,” he said. “You have for- 
gotten the love you once bore to your 
old playfellow,—why is this?” 

“My old playfellow’s love,” Meg 
swered, “I think, has failed me. Il 
believe that since Christmas Day my 
friend has been my enemy. I do not 
forget, but how can I trust? If I am 
unjust to you, Antonio—” 

“You are unjust,” he said. “Foolish 
Little you know 
For 


an- 


you are, and ignorant. 
me, or the cause of what I do. 
a kind word from you, Meg, my play- 
I would yet do much; yes, I 
would save ali you love. Ob angel, oh 
beauty! who loves you as I do? They 
do not know what it is, pale, cold, half- 
hearted; while I could rise to heights 
of heaven or plunge to depths of hell 
for you. Would any prison hold me 
from you? Would any walls and gates 
keep me out,—my lady, my saint, whom 


fellow, 


I worship?’ 

He caught her hand, and laid his hot 
brow upon it. For the moment she 
did not repulse him, for the childish 
days came back, the days before Alice 
was sent for, before the wisdom of the 
old men had taken away her beautiful 
Italian toy. He lifted his head and 
went on speaking hurriedly. “It is not 
all English blood, thick and cold, in 


your veins, Meg. Fire will to fire, and 


you and I, Italy is our mother. If we 
could tly to Italy—” 

He kissed her hand passionately, and 
she snatched it from him. “Antonio! 
You are mad,” she said, shuddering. 
“You not what you are 
ing.” 

“IT know,” he said, and laughed, “just 
as you guess, what I have 
done.” 

“You are a madman,” she repeated, 
stepping back from him. 

“No, sweet lady, I am a man in his 
“Listen, listen 


say- 


know 


know, or 


senses,” Antonio said. 
a moment. I could 
to-night for love of you. 
If you will not give it me 
you will repent, I tell you. 
danger abroad; I hold lives in 
hand; give me your love, 
shall be safe.” 

She shrank back again, looking down 
upon him coldly and scornfully, yet 
with a secret terror. His threats, of 
course, must be meant for Harry Mar- 
lowe. There must be some plot to de- 
stroy him, when, as they expected, he 

to Ruddiford in the 
half believed that he 
her counsel, 


do great things 
Ah, your love! 
to-night, 
There is 
my 


and they 


came morning 
She 
that he would obey 
entreaty, and ride away to his Queen; 
yet deep in the girl’s heart was the 
knowledge that if he did this, he would 
hardly be the Harry to whom her love 
was given. Not that she would love 
him less, or trust him less, but the love 
would have its touch of pain. She 
would know that he did not long for 
her presence as she for his. The first 
flight of the freed bird should be to 
her; and sometimes she believed that it 
would and must be so. She did so at 
this moment, with Antonio kneeling at 
her feet, breathing prayers that she 
hardly understood and hated altogether. 
However, risk or no risk, he could only 
be answered in one way. With a 
scornful movement of her head she 
turned to leave him. “You must know 
that you ask impossibilities,” she said. 


was siufe, 


her 
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“Go, be gone! I do not believe in your 
power; I despise your threats.” 

She was flying, but he followed her, 
suddenly reading her thoughts. ‘Meg, 
sweet mistress, you do not read me 
right,” he muttered hastily. “I speak 
of to-night, not to-morrow,—to-night, to- 
night, Meg.” For a moment his quick 
breathing and hurried steps kept pace 
with hers, as they ran along the gal- 
lery. Again he tried to snatch her 
hand. “Stay, stay, understand me; am 
I friend or enemy? Call me friend, and 
I will save,—listen,—trust You 
will not? Then things may take their 
course for me; but my turn will come, 
fair lady—” He stopped and turned 
back suddenly. 

She fled like a young deer along the 
dark ways, lit only by the glimmering 
moonlight through barred windows here 
and there. She did not slacken her 
pace, even when she knew he was no 
longer pursuing her, but fled on to 
Lady Marlowe's lodging, which seemed, 
at least, like a safe refuge from An- 
How terribly right my Lady 
How well she had read his 
character! Yet Meg felt that she could 
not tell her of those minutes in the 
gallery, and waited at her door till the 
wild beating of her heart was quieted. 

Antonio was quickly himself again. 
“So.” he muttered, “you know me now, 
—and I will have you in the end, if I 
turn her Ladyship’s dagger on 
herself. A husband from the ranks of 
York? Ah, it better to have 
promised her to me, and so you shall 
find, Lady Isabel. But to-night you 
must do your will. I would have saved 
him for a kiss; ’tis thou, Meg, not I 
or she, who is guilty to-night.” 

His whirling thoughts did not delay 
the swift feet that hurried back to Sir 
William, who still slept peacefully on, 
while the three old friends sat in the 
same places, talking in undertones; it 
seemed as if they did not wish to leave 
the castle. 


me! 


tonio. 
had been! 


must 


were 
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Antonio came and stood in the midst, 
his mouth smiling upon them, while 
his eyes were more mysterious than 
Simon Toste looked on him with 
obstinate disfavor. For a minute or 
two the three were silent; then Sir 
Thomas Pye rose slowly to his slender 
height, saying: “Well, masters, ’tis time 
for home and bed. Pity to rouse his 
worship to bid us good-night; let him 
sleep as long as he can; all the joyful 
news of to-day has wearied him. We 
must e’en leave him to your care, An- 
tonio.” 

“Ay, Sir Vicar,” the young man said, 
and nodded, with a glance at his sleep- 
ing master. “It is late, as you say.” 

“How beautiful he is in sleep!” mur- 
mured little Simon, and went on tip-toe 
nearer to Sir William’s chair. ‘Mark 
you the firm, pink flesh? If it were 
not for this cursed pain and stiffness, 
he would be a younger man than you 
or me, Timothy. He may live a dozen 
years yet in my opinion.” 

“God grant it!” said Sir Thomas Pye. 

“Why do the dogs how! and the owls 
sereech?” whispered Timothy. “One 
would say some heavy misfortune was 


ever. 


coming on the house.” 

“Have no such cowardly fears; ‘tis 
the moon,” Sir Thomas said. “The 
house is in the care of God and His 
Saints, friend Timothy.” 

He made the sign of the cross over 
the sleeping man (who seemed to 
smile), and then walked from the room, 
followed by the and 
secretly, at a longer distance, by An- 


two brothers, 
tonio. 

As the three friends approached the 
town gate of the castle, they had to 
pass a flight of dark and narrow steps 
which led down to the iron-grated door 
of the dungeon under the keep. It 
was long since any one had been con- 
fined there, for Sir William’s kindly 
rule was satisfied with less dreary 
prisons for those who offended him. 
So long was it that Antonio could not 
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remember seeing any captive dragged 
down the stairway to those depths, 
wet, black, noisome, where men had 
once been chained to rings in the wall 
and left to live or die as they might 
on the miserable food thrust in through 
a grating. 

On this night the dungeon door was 
open, and half a dozen of Lady Mar- 
lowe’s strongest men were waiting on 
the stairs. As the three worthies came 
near, these men suddenly stepped up 
into the moonlight and attacked them, 
two to one. 

They struggled hard, crying, *Trea- 
son! treachery! help!” but being men 
of peace and far from young or very 
muscular, they were soon overpowered. 


Macmillan’s Magazine. 


THE EXPERIMENT OF 


About forty years ago a little band 
of painters in Paris, dissatisfied with 
what they considered Academic con- 
vention and the sterile condition of 
contemporary art in general, raised a 
standard of revolt by inventing an orig- 
inal form of technique, by which they 
hoped to express something absolutely 
new. In their reaction against Classic 
or Romantic tradition they determined 
to eliminate from their work almost all 
those qualities which the experience of 
Time, no less than the noblest achieve- 
ments in the Art of the Past, have 
proved to be essential to the making of 
a good picture. Subject, form, tone, 
color, quality, and composition—all 
these in turn were sacrificed to the 
limited ambition of perpetuating light 
or realistically reproducing the fleet- 
ing effects of everyday life. 

It was an experiment which was, 
perhaps, worth trying. Whether the 
results were sufficiently important or 
successful to justify the extravagant 
claims that have beer made on its be- 
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Antonio came near enough to see them, 
priest, lawyer and apothecary, pulled 
and pushed head-foremost down the 
black steps to the dungeon. Above the 
clamor of voices he heard the rattle 
of chains, and began to laugh as he 
stood there, laughing on till he held 
his sides and his eyes were streaming. 
He waited till he heard the clang of 
the iron door, and the men’s feet re- 
turning up the stairs, while smothered 
in the heavy walls he could still hear 
Simon crying shrilly—“Help! murder! 
treason! Ah! villains, who has set you 
on? He and you shall pay for this!’ 

Antonio dried his eyes, and slipped 
away to my Lady. 


(To be continued.) 


“IMPRESSIONISM.” 


Much 
very much—of late has been said and 
written in its praise; but in spite of 
this there are many to whom this work 
and that of its imitators gives little or 
no pleasure, and it is on behalf of these 
that I venture to speak. 

As is usually the case with any new 
departure, whether in the field of Art 
or elsewhere, the rebellious coterie was 
looked upon with disfavor by the more 
conservative element in the community, 
while their pictures were received with 
ridicule and abuse by the artists and 
critics of the time, as well as by the 
wider public beyond the artistic pale; 
when they were submitted to the jury 
of the Salon they were rejected. 

Prominent among the set of malcon- 
tents was one Claude Monet, an artist 
whose work had not hitherto been pub- 
licly seen. He had painted, in a very 
peculiar and unusual style, a sunset 
effect, which he called Impressions, and 
this, when it was not accepted by the 
Salon in 1863, he exhibited, in company 


half may be open to question. 
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with the work of other men who were 
in sympathy with his aims, in the Salon 
des Refusés, where it attracted a cer- 
tain amount of attention not altogether 
complimentary. It was from this 
painting that the nickname of “Im- 
pressionists” was given to all those who 
seemed to identify themselves with the 
tenets of the new faith. 

The unfavorable reception of this 
work by the critics and public at large 
of those days will not be surprising to 
the student of art who is familiar with 
the hostility displayed by official ortho- 
doxy at all times towards innovators of 
any description. That fact alone, 
the face of it, might even serve as an 
argument in its favor; but in the pres- 


on 


ent instance it happens that official 
orthodoxy did not stand alone. Behind 
it, a mighty ally, loomed the grave 


spirit of “the everlasting Art of the 
World,’ which, speaking through the 
mouths of those who, dead and alive 
had faithfully followed her traditions 
and inexorable laws, also voiced a ver- 
With 
most 


against the new departure. 
venture 
unqualified 


dict 
this verdict I for 
humbly to 
agreement. 

Lest I be charged with intolerance, 
let me state at once how fully conscious 


one 


register my 


I am that in the House of Art there 
are many mansions, each ready for 
worthy occupation. All I would sub- 


mit is that the credentials of would-be 
tenants must be unexceptionable. With 
some of those already installed I have 
personally little 
this does not prevent my seeing in them 


or no sympathy; but 
qualities which I recognize as worthy 
if they 
mand admiration, and I pass them by 


of respect even cannot com- 
with the courteous salute one extends 
to rather the 
more intimate greeting which one of- 
fers to a dear friend. But with the 
“Impressionists,” and all that their 
name implies, I regret to say that I 


cannot even feel that I am upon bow- 


an acquaintance than 
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ing terms. Their admission to any 
apartment of the Great House more 
exalted than the cellar would seem to 
me an offence against proportion. 

But, before proceeding further, it 
might be advisable to inquire just 
what it is that the gospel of “Impres- 
sionism” wishes to say to us, and how 
far it succeeds in saying it. Edouard 
Manet—another of the little group— 
once gave utterance to the following 
“The principal person in a 
I quarrel with this 


aphorism: 
picture is the light.’ 
eonfession of faith at once; so many 
other things seem to me to be more 
important: for instance, the objects in 
the picture upon which the light hap- 
pens to fall. Still, if that is their point 
of view, let us grant them their light. 
Now what will they do with it? What 
they have done with it so far is to 
allow it to dominate them completely— 
to the exclusion of pretty nearly every- 
thing else which one associates with 
the idea of a picture. They have insti- 
tuted a of 
light, the of which 
rule, most unpleasant to 

expanses of bright 
which a_ particularly 
green often predominates, with vaguely 
&e.— 
canvas 


series experiments with 


results are, as a 
look upon. 
color, in 


emerald 


Large 


sour 


houses, 
the 
(for 


indicated objects—trees, 


upparently placed upon 


without system judicious 


“selection” in no way enters into their 


any 


scheme), produce upon the spectator at 
first a of followed 
later by a mild curiosity as to why it 


feeling repulsion, 
is done. 

Now I maintain that the first impres 
sion which a picture produces upon one 
should not be overshadowed by a sense 
of the 
was achieved. 
breathed, as it were, upon the canvas, 
The pictures 


technical process by which it 


Its subject should be 


one hardly knows how. 
of the 
of paint. 

But to return to their struggles with 
To gain their object they would 


” 


“Impressionists” simply smell 


light. 
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seem, according to their apologists, to 
have launched out upon a course of 
quasi-scientific investigation, more suit- 
able for the laboratory than the studio, 
in which disquisitions upon “‘waves of 
and “prismatic” colors figure 

“The painter will have to 
Camille Mauclair, a 
“with 


light” 
largely. 
paint,” says M. 
sturdy champion of the 
only the seven colors of the spectrum, 
and discard all others. . He will. 
furthermore, instead of composing mix- 
upon 


use, 


tures on his palette, place his 
touches of none but the seven 


the in- 


canvas 
colors juxtaposed, and leave 
dividual rays of each of these colors to 
blend at a certain distance, so as to 
act like sunlight itself upon the eye 
of the spectator.” This sounds all 
very well in theory and upon paper, but 
how it “work out” in practice? 
Poorly enough, I am afraid, as a rule. 
Most disagreeable surfaces are 
duced by this “direct brushwork” (I 
believe this is the correct term accord- 


does 


pro 


ing to the neo-criticism), and the can- 
vases which are the result of these ex- 
periments are, as a rule, but doleful 
truvesties of the light of the sun. In 
the their research, the fol 


lowing have 


course of 
conclusions 
also arrived at: That “‘what is 
called ‘local color’ is an error; a leaf is 


interesting 


been 


not green, a tree-trunk is not brown,” 
&e. This, of course, is no news to any 
art student. The color of objects is 
naturally affected by their 
with regard to the light, or the quality 
of the light itself, and the hill which 
looks green at midday with the rays 


position 


of the sun in front of it may assume a 
purple hue at evening in the light of 
My complaint is that 
greatly overdo this 


the setting sun. 
the “Impressionists’ 
theory, and that, with the bogey of the 
spectrum ever before them, these ear- 
nest seekers after truth strain every 
optic nerve to see unexpected colors 
everywhere. How much of this is due 
to conviction, and how mueh to a de- 


sire to épater le bourgeois, might be 
an interesting matter for speculation. 
Upon harmless shadows and innocent 
reflected lights they direct a perverted 
vision, which appears to be rewarded 
ut last by encountering all the colors 
of the rainbow in a hand or cheek. If 
“a leaf is not green” we may yet be of 
good cheer, for green is not to be ban- 
ished from our “Impressionist” palette 
ultogether. If forbidden to the forest 
leaf, it may reappear upon the human 
nose. 

Mau- 
“Ifa 
head receives the orange rays of day- 
light from one side, and the bluish light 
of an interior from the other, green re- 
flections will necessarily appear upon 
the nose and upon the middle region 
of the face.” I have seen such a nose— 
we have all seen such noses—painted by 
one of the elect, but that such treat- 
ment produces a pleasant appearance, 
or that the effect, if anything like 
it ever actually occurred in nature, 
wis worth while going out of one’s 
way to record, except for the sake of 
experiment, I steadfastly refuse to be- 
“Light is certainly the essential 
personage,” continues the apologist, 
“who devours the éutlines of the ob- 
jects"—O convenieng light!—“and is 
thrown like a translucent veil between 
our eyes and matter. One can see the 
vibration of the of the solar 
spectrum drawn by the arabesque of 


Listen once more to what M. 
clair has to say on the subject. 


lieve. 


waves 
the spots of the seven prismatic hues” 
—whatever that 
with infinite subtlety; and this vibra- 
tion is that of heat, of 
vitality. The silbouettes melt into the 
sky; the shadows are lights, where cer- 
tain tones, the blue, the purple, the 
green, and the orange, predominate, 
and it is the proportionate quantity of 
the spots that differentiates in our 
eyes the shadows from what we call 
the lights, just as it actually happens 
in optic science.” And so on, and so 


means—“‘juxtaposed 


atmospheric 
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reads. 


on. One almost blinks as one 

“There are some midday scenes by 
Claude Monet,” the same writer con- 
tinues, “where every material _ sil- 


houette, tree, hayrick, or rock, is an- 
nihilated, volatilized in the fiery vibra- 
tion of the dust of sunlight, and before 
which the beholder gets nearly blinded, 
just as he would in actual sunlight. 
even, there no more 
all that 
serve to indicate the value or to create 
peri- 


blank 


Sometimes, are 


shadows at nothing could 


contrasts of colors.” If ever 
phrastic eloquence described a 
canvas, surely we have an instance of 
it here! 

M. Monet 
then succeeded in producing effects of 
light which are tolerably truthful. I 
hay- 


has, it is true, now and 


remember certain paintings of 
stacks, for instance, where this was the 
case. My contention is that this re- 
sult has been achieved at the expense 
of so many other more valuable qual- 
ities, essential to the making of a pic- 
ture, that it is hardly fair to consider 
these effects as more than experimental 
successful, 


studies—occasionally gen- 


erally the reverse. To speak of them 
as pictures seems to me to argue a lack 
of appreciation of the true meaning of 
the word. 

Many of them are deplorably barren 
this paves the way 
which, 


of incident, and 
for a comfortable 
in the hands of a scrupulous 
painter than the “master,” might de- 
shirking. <A 


vagueness, 
less 


, 


teriorate into common 
dangerous enough doctrine, this, for the 
idle apprentice, but it may partially 
account for its popularity. 

It will be observed, also, that part 
of the new creed involves the exclusion 
of what its practitioners refer to, with 
sublime contempt, as “the literary idea.” 
This means that a picture must be 
about nothing at all—that it must tell 
story, and, above all, preach no 

“Art for art’s sake” is, I be- 
the correct formula for this 


no 
moral. 
lieve, 
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particular injunction of the *Impres- 
sionist’” decalogue. Allegorical art of 
ail kinds, historical subjects, and those 
taken from classical mythology, or in 
with are 


dealing romance, 


equally anathema to these champions 


any way 
of the commonplace and the obvious. 
Speaking of the “Impressionists,” one 
lack of 
sympathy with all that is best and most 


who cannot be accused of any 


serious in the development of contem- 
porary art has said: 


I never saw any set of people so 
destitute of ideas—who are so bent on 
making painting a stupid art—who con- 
stantly justify Byron’s cruel saying 
that it is a stupid art. They do 
make atmosphere, but they don't make 
anything else: they don’t make beauty. 
they don’t make design. they don't 
make idea—they don’t make anything 
else but atmosphere, and I don't think 


that’s enough—I don’t think it’s very 
much. ... They get breadth and a 


pleasant sense of flatness, it is true, 
but that is not by any means a new 
thing in the world—it has been done 
before, most distinctly, and of itself is 
nothing to make a fuss about. Other 


men are hard at it trying to do their 
work without a fuss, but they seem 


to be a lot of young men setting out 
to take painting from its most agreea- 
ble side, and to have the least trouble 
over their work, or getting things or 
ideas together for it. They express 
the human figure badly, never make a 
beautiful face or put a desirable senti- 
ment into it. they are completely 
in the hands of their models, and there 
is no class so undesirable to be in the 
hands of. 


The truth of this last criticism is 
borne in upon one abundantly while 
examining the work of one of the 
fraternity who seems to be held in 


veneration by the apologists 


Undeniably clever as 


special 
M. Edgar Degas. 
his drawings are, the chief effect of 
them produced upon an impartial spec- 
is not enslaved by hopeless 
must be one of profound 
and regret at the expendi- 


tator, who 
prejudice, 
depression 




















ture of such uncommon talent in so un- 
worthy a cause. 

M. Degas is chiefly known as the 
painter of racecourses and ladies of 
the chorus, and I believe it is in this 
latter capacity that he finds especial 
favor in the eyes of the rising genera- 
tion. An enthusiastic admirer thus de- 
scribes his work: “‘He shows, with cruel 
frankness, with a strange love of 
modern character, the strong legs, the 
thin shoulders, and the provoking and 
vulgar heads of these frequently ugly 
girls of common origin. With the irony 
of an entomologist piercing the colored 
insect, he shows us the disenchanting 
reality in the sad shadow of the scenes 
of these butterflies who dazzle us on 
the stage.” A truly noble ambition for 
an artist! I have heard him also re- 
ferred to as a species of pictorial 
Maupassant, and the reputed “cyni- 
cism” of some of his less edifying ef- 
forts is spoken of with undisguised ad- 
miration by those who should know 
better. The most charitable explana- 
tion of this is that they are absolutely 
earried away by the cleverness of his 
technique, and lose all sense of artistic 
fitness. Whether he is cynical or not 
in his representations is a matter of no 
possible moment to any one; that he 
produces unpleasing pictures—however 
dexterous they may be—is quite an- 
other matter, and is fair cause for 
complaint by those who are unfortunate 
enough to come across them. Ballet 
girls, with faces of apes and the bodies 
of lay figures, posture and gambol or 
sit in every ungraceful attitude which 
ingenuity can devise. Resting with 
legs straddled, or standing with calves 
tortured out of all semblance to human 
limbs, their legs often raised shoulder- 
high or above their heads, these paro- 
dies of womanhood are displayed upon 
a hundred canvases by loving hands 
which never seem to tire of their task. 

If I were writing a merely critical 
estimate of the technical qualities of 
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this work, I should at once admit that 
there is much in it which calls for 
high praise. The light is often most 
dexterously managed, and skill of a 
very high order has been necessary for 
the production of many of these draw- 
ings—but at what a cost! 

It is difficult, again, to understand 
the enthusiasm which is apparently 
aroused in certain quarters by the work 
of M. Edouard Manet. His work ap- 
pears to be a weak echo of Goya and 
Velasquez, at times wofully deficient 
in draughtsmanship, though frequently 
in better tone than that of his com- 
panions. To say, as has been said, of 
such a man that he is “the direct heir 


of the great Spaniards” is, of course, to 
talk nonsense. Were these great men 
living, they would be among the first 
to repudiate such a claimant to their 
legacy. Of these often childish can- 
vases the apologist writes with enthu 
siasm: “He had all the pictorial gift; 
which make the glory of the masters: 
full, true, broad composition, coloring 
of irresistible power, blacks and grays 
which cannot be found elsewhere since 
Velasquez and Goya, and” [of course] 
“a profound knowledge of the” inevita 


, 


ble “values.” This is a fair sample of 
the ridiculous hyperbole lavished upon 
the fraternity by its injudicious friends 
Indeed, if ever men needed prayer for 
deliverance from their friends, it is 
surely the early “Impressionists.” 

Of the work of M. Auguste Renoir it 
is hard to speak with gravity. A glance 
at some of the canvases which bear his 
name will explain more fully than any 
words of mine the difficulty one might 
experience in taking such work seri- 
ously. But I will let his own apologist 
speak for him. Of M. Renoir he 
writes: “Ele searches for certain ac- 
cords and contrasts almost analogous 
to the musical dissonances. He real- 
izes incredible ‘false impressions.’ He 
seems to take as themes Oriental ecuar- 
pets; he abandons realism and style, 
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and conceives symphonies. He pleases 


himself in assembling those tones 


which one is generally afraid of using: 


Turkish pink, lemon, crushed straw- 
berry, and  viridian. Sometimes he 
amuses himself by amassing faded 
colors which would be disheartening 


with others, but out of which he can 
Sometimes he 
One 


extract a harmony. 
plays with the 


feels disturbed, charmed, disconcerted, 


crudest colors. 
as one would before an Indian shawl, 
barbaric piece of pottery, or a 
Lest this fasci- 
the “master’s” 


or a 


Persian miniature. 
nating description of 
work should fail to attract us, he con- 
“Now and then the harmonies 
and the drawing 
do at 
(blessed word!), 


general 


tinues, 


are false incorrect, 


but 
harm 


these weaknesses least no 
to the values’ 
the character 
movement of the which are 
rather accentuated by If this 


criticism—by a zealous partisan, be it 


“and and the 
work, 


them.” 


noted—gives the reader an impression 
of agreeable workmanship, I need say 
no more, 

The scenes of M. Pissarro 
have that is attractive about 
them, and possess form in addition to 
atmosphere and distance and a certain 
quality of selection—virtues conspicu- 
ously absent in the case of the other 
painters 1 have mentioned. 

It is impossible, in the space at my 


street 


much 


disposal, to do more than refer to a 
very few of the original adherents to 
“Impressionism;” and there would have 
been no need to have discussed them, 
even at the length at which I have 
done, if their work had not been thrust 
down our throats by certain organs of 
the Press with such insistence. For 
men who profess so thoroughly to de- 
spise the “literary note” in painting, 
none surely have ever been so depend- 
ent upon literature for the explanation 
of their aims. Tons of explanatory 
and apologetic eloquence are poured 
forth yearly on their behalf, and splen- 
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did and interesting their work sounds— 
on paper. To read a tithe of what has 
heen written about them one would 
imagine that the world of Art had wit- 
nessed a revolution unequalled in im- 
portance since the early Renaissance. 

Let those who think I may have over- 
the 
visit any gallery where there 


stated case against the “Impres- 
sionists” 
is a fairly representative collection of 
their work, and judge impartially for 
themselves. If, putting on one side 
all desire to be in the newest fashion, 
dismissing from their minds all 
printed special pleading and puff- 
ing, they can honestly say that they 
have derived any real pleasure from 
the sight of the majority of the paint- 
ings, I shall be very much surprised. 
Such an attitude, on the part of the 


and 


the 


is the only way in which an 
independent opinion can be formed as 
to how far antipathy to this work is 


justified, and also as to whether the 


public, 


recent reaction in its favor (such as it 
is) is altogether to be accepted as a 
gauge of public opinion, or 
whether it not rather 


origin and encouragement to artificial 


sincere 
does owe its 
cnuses, fostered by outside influences 
und interests. 

The wide publicity which is given to 
the opinions of writers in the Press 
makes them sometimes a dangerous in- 
fluence for the moment in the Art 
world, and their utterances should be 
received with extreme caution. 

But the British public, however igno- 
rant and bewildered it may be in mat- 
ters of Art, knows its mind about one 
thing. It will not be _ persuaded, 
against its will, by the most plausible 
eloquence, to admire the picture which 
in reality gives it no sort of pleasure. 
Herein lies safety. There is always a 
limited number of men and women, 
with no particular opinions of their 
own, who approach the subject of Art 
with a mind so open and vacant that 
they are glad to welcome anything in 

















the shape of a thought to furnish it— 
more particularly if they have a fancy 
that it is likely to be a fashionable 
one. These, like the populace in the 
fairy story, who exclaimed in admira-. 
tion of the emperor's new clothes, are 

prepared, at the bidding of 

others, to see what is invisible. So, 

urged by a little clamor in the Press, 

they stand open-mouthed before the 

pictures of the “Impressionists,” and 

help to swell the volume of praise. 

What is in their thoughts the while 

it would be idle to speculate, though it 

might be amusing to know. They pass 

the parrot cry of a new criticism from 

one to the other—talk glibly of “values” 

and “direct brushwork’”—but for the 

most part they do not buy. 

Meanwhile the doctrines of “‘Impres- 
sionism” are exerting a bad influence 
upon the rank and file of the artistic 
profession to-day, as well as upon stu- 


always 
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ance among those to whom talking is 
easier than painting—and their name is 
legion. 

To stop painting when the real diffi- 
culties begin—not to touch the first ten- 
tative sketch for fear of spoiling it, but 
to leave almost everything to the 
imagination of the spectator, is to give 
up trying to solve one of the greatest 
problems which a painter is called upon 
to face—when exactly to leave off—and 
it is too easy a way out of the diffi- 
culty. No doubt the earliest sketches 
for a picture often possess a freshness 
and contain suggestions which are to 
a certain extent lost in the finished 
work, but let them be frankly ex- 
hibited as incomplete sketches. 
gestions and impressions alone are too 
slight a basis upon which to attempt 
to rear a new religion of Art; and 
disaster, slow perhaps, but sure, awaits 
the faith built upon such nebulous 


Sug- 





dents. Its theories find ready accept- foundations. ' 
The Nineteenth Century and After. Philip Burne-Jones. 
PARLIAMENTARY REPORTING. 


The trade in great men’s speeches, 
which underwent a serious fall, with 
the death of Mr. Gladstone, as a re- 
munerative asset of the Press agencies, 
has been attended by an even more 
noticeable decline in the status of 
Parliamentary reporting. In the inter- 
val two of the greater of the great 
orators who survived Mr. Gladstone 
have left us: the Marquis of Salisbury 
and Sir William Harcourt. 

Lord Rosebery, five years ago, was 
worth what is known professionally 
as a full report. He is now salable 
usually at from half a column to three- 
quarters of a column to the Press as 
a whole. Mr. Chamberlain, worth at 
the outset of his fiscal propaganda two 
columns reported out of three uttered, 
has suffered a depreciated | valuation 





from the development of his system 
and the repetition of his arguments. 
Mr. Balfour, who would go down com- 
mercially for a full report, now gives 
all the satisfaction required in a Times 
“turnover,” say a column and a bit. 
Mr. Asquith and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman should have a full report 
value for the leading journals of their 
Party, but as a general experience of 
the trade they sell better on the half 
column scale. 

It may be said that verbatim reports 
are now uncalled for. They are as 
dead as the Dodo. In a few cases only 
is a full report acceptable—that is to 
say, a “note” in the first person and 
pruned to the extent asked for. The 


entire corps d’élite of Parliamentary 
speakers—Premier, ex-Premier, Leaders 
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of the 
night), 


of the Opposition, Chancellor 
Exchequer (except on Budget 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs—may be 
ranked together as one column men, 
The public want no more of them than 


that. In the House of Commons Mr. 
Balfour may obtain a column and a 


half on a great occasion; Mr. Chamber- 
lain may by his personal admirers be 
reported up to the maximum. 
But it is a not uncommon thing to hear 
as the night wanes in the House of 
Commons the leader of some corps cry 
earnestness, “cut 
or “give 


same 


with 
down Balfour,” or “sit on Joe,” 


impassioned 


C.-B. a ‘stick’”—a_ stick being a 
printer’s synonym for twenty lines. 
But the Leader of the Opposition, 


speaking the other day on a burning- 
deck question, the Chinese labor ques- 
tion, was given less than a third of a 
column in his own organs. It is right 
to say that the demand for Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman has risen since 
the election of the present Parliament. 
It is equally true that Mr. Asquith has 
the front, that 


where five years ago the “service mes- 


forced himself to so 


sage” in the ordinary news of the day 
covered the utterances of these stutes- 
men, usual to offer their 


forthcoming platform addresses in half 


it is now 


a column and one column lengths. 
But the still the 
ruck of journalistic preference for acci- 
flood field, big railway 
murder Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill has at present no quota- 
ble the Stock 
journalism. The broker might possibly 
the 
Thomas 


rising men «are in 


dents by or 


smashes, and war. 


value on Exchange of 


contango on selling elo- 
say of Mr. 
Even Mr. Lloyd George does 
not appear generally in the weekly list 
of political fixtures offered to the Press. 
The demand of the public regulates 
the supply in this as in any other form 
of The indifference of 
the public to long reports of platform 
great, promptly 


take a 


quence Gibson 


sowles. 


merchandise. 


however 


politicians, 
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foreseen by the sharp-eyed newspaper 
manager, is repeated almost as a pro- 
cess of reflex action in the indifference 
to the old-fashioned long Parliamentary 
reports. One has, in fact, so killed the 
other form of political nutrition, that it 
is not thought possible to find a ver- 
batim report of a speech on the plat- 
form or in Parliament except when this 
is required to meet some isolated or 
The Times alone of 
ail the greater organs maintains a sem- 
blance of the ways of the days of Mr. 
Bright, whose advice in the sixties to 
the youths of the generation was, “read 
I would,” 


special demand. 


the speeches in Parliament. 


he added, “fill every paper with the 
debates in the House of Commons; I 
would have no editorial leading article, 


the readers to form 


their own conclusions from what they 


but would leave 


read for themselves.” 


The public now demand lucidity, 
which is interpreted as brevity. The 
papers wisely supply what their 


readers prefer. There is no personal 
hostility to the statesmen thus shorn, 
if not tattered and torn. 

The depression in the trade in great 
men’s speeches has thus naturally af- 
fected the demand for Parliamentary 
reporting; and having found the origin 
of the cause it may be fitting to glance 
at the of those 
reports of Parliament which Mr. Bright 


nature and evolution 
valued so highly. 
Parliamentary reporting reached its 
of fullness in the and 
seventies. What was said in the House 
of Commons the 
took the deepest possible interest in, 


zenith sixties 


was what country 
and the mind of the nation was more 
or less wedded to Parliamentary re- 
form. The reduction or expansion of 
the franchise dominated every other 
subject of political life. “Last night 
in the House” was the theme of the 
breakfast table and the adoption of 
household suffrage in the boroughs 
kept alive, ‘maintained and justified the 














recurring and irrepressible sessional 
demand for its natural equivalent in 
the counties. 

In the sixties we had, in the House 
of Commons, Lord Palmerston, Mr. 
Disraeli, Lord John Russell, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Bright, Mr. Cobden and 
Lord Robert Cecil (afterwards Marquis 
of Salisbury). We also had Mr. Lowe 
to feed with and Mr. 
Bernal with 


epigrams, 
Osborne to nourish 
Every one of these great figures 


us 
us 
jests. 
of the tribune has vanished, and with 
the death of each there was a distinct, 
if graduated, fall in Parliamentary in- 
terest, and consequently a fall in the 
demand for Parliamentary information. 

But while the “boom” lasted—and it 
continued with dwindling robustness 
until the departure of Mr. Gladstone— 
a certain virility of interest was main 
tained in the doings of the House of 
Commons. Have we to-day in either 
chamber in Parliament a Disraeli, a 
Gladstone, a Lord John Russell, a Lord 
Robert Cecil, a Vernon Harcourt? 

It was for some years my duty as 
chairman of of the 


Press agencies to visit annually various 


or director one 
newspaper proprietors in the Provinces, 
to take their commands for the ensuing 
In a sense I felt the Parliamen- 
the And some- 
following conversation 


year. 
tary pulse of nation. 
thing like the 
would wind up our intercourse. 
“Well, Parliament?” 
asked the proprietor or editor. “I sup- 


what about 


pose we must consider that, too. Any- 
thing new to offer?” 

“T am afraid not.” 

“Humph! It’s dull stuff. We'd rather 
without it. It is a costly incum- 
brance.” 

“We do it as cheaply as possible,” 
insinuated the anxious dealer in news. 

“Even then it is dear at the price,” 
replied the peevish client. 
could arrange amongst ourselves 
boycott the thing until someone makes 
a speech worth receiving.” 


be 


“I wish we 


to 
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“Ah! we can’t do that for you.” 
“Well, here’s an idea, a splendid no- 
tion,” and the proprietorial face would 


relax into a smile. “Can’t you let us 
have a column sketch with a verbatim 
passage inset here and there of Cham- 
berlain, Balfour, or Harcourt?” 

“No, I am afraid that would not be 
possible, though we may come to it 
some day.” 

And in point of fact to that we are 
sensibly coming—a sort of column of 
“Turkish delight,” with the white re- 
lieved by the bands of pink. 
ing full reports of “Scenes in Parlia- 
ment,” the “Central 
alert, got its opportunity in the “light” 
the Rule Bill of 1893, of 
which it such good that 
papers less swiftly served had to close 
the 
Sitting” 


Promis- 


News,” frankly 


on Home 
made use 


their early editions with Parlia 


mentary phrase “Left 
had it, “Left 


years it was the proud “boast” of the 


or, as 


some Vighting.” For 
great London dailies in competition to 
give the longest, which meant the full- 
of the Parlia- 
They maintained large staffs for 


est reports debates in 
ment. 
the purpose. It was also a triumph of 
beauty to set the report in close type, 
that the 
upon a broad page of dead black lead, 
only by the required 
for the names of the successive speak- 
Where 


we sat down to six or seven columns 


so delighted reader looked 


broken spaces 


ers. That is now all changed. 
of political rhetoric, we now sit down 
the 
broken into paragraphs, headlines and 


to two, and story, moreover, is 


notes of exclamation. John Bull's stern 
stolidity then was marked in his Par- 
liamentary reports; apparently his 
mood now is for lightness, vivacity and 
variety. 

Let us look at the reporter's gallery 
of the House of Commons. It may be 


remarked in the first place that the 


gallery is not popular with the House 
members who 
hate 


whole. The 
reported 


as a are 
pardonably it. 


never 
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The cynics in their heart of hearts 
think it quite unnecessary. The re- 
porters were originally regarded with 
au benevolent intolerance, were allowed 
to practise their calling on sufferance, 
were dubbed “ticket of leave men” in 
virtue of their sessional passes,” and 
“ticket of leave men” they are to this 
day. 

The reporting of debates in either 
chamber has never enjoyed a permua- 
nent place in the machinery of Parlia- 
ment. It was for many years contra- 
band of privilege. A man in the 
strangers’ gallery seen taking notes of 
a speech was guilty of an offence 
punishable as a misdemeanor, and he 
was fortunate if he only found himself 
afterwards in Palace Yard into which 
he had been ruthlessly expelled. And 
in the best days of its subsequent exist- 
ence as a recognized part of the pro- 
ceedings of the hour, parliamentary 
reporting has been hedged round by 
the terrors of privilege. For years the 
reporters did their best work under 
the greatest of physical difficulties, 
supplying columns upon columns of 
speeches for which the country waited 
with an eagerness never since equalled 
and now regarded almost as an old 
time fable. The gallery writing-out room 
Wis a narrow slip between a wall and 
a wainscot, ill-lighted, nearly without 
ventilation, and consequently noisome. 
With the best intentions, members of 
the House addicted to scientific re- 
search, tempered by a healing spirit of 
philanthropy, still suffer from scares 
arising out of the cry of microbes or 
bacteria. They will go on a scouting 
expedition to the attics of the House 
where the reporters are hived and do 
their work, and returning with a 
benevolent headache, these _ intrepid 
travellers will report to the Speaker 
or the Sergeant at Arms how necessary 
it is for the common good that the 
“gentlemen of the Press” should be 


given more fresh air. Thus it is not 





unpleasing to the sanitary understand- 
ing of the Sergeant at Arms when he 
learns that a newspaper is giving up 
its staff in the gallery. And this vol- 
untary emaciation is now in active 
process. 

There are at present on the gallery 
list of authorized admittees nearly 200 
men, all styled officially reporters, 
though many are summury writers, 
London correspondents and leader 
writers. The gallery space is capable of 
holding only about eighty persons, so it 
is conceivable that any change in the 
relations of the Press and the gallery 
would be welcomed by the authorities. 
As it is the gallery is regarded as over- 
crowded. It is spoken of as approxi- 
mating to a congested district. Forty 
years ago it was indeed comfortless. 
No food was then obtainable on the 
premises but what was brought in sur- 
reptitiously in the red bandana hand- 
kerchief of a doorkeeper who took snuff 
copiously, lovedspring onions and drank 
rum with habitual earnestness. Herein 
might be discovered a speculative half 
round of boiled beef, which was dis- 
tributed in hunks at 9d. a hunk to the 
satisfaction of salesman and consumer 
alike. All this is changed now; the 
enterprising doorkeeper is dead; his 
historic pocket handkerchief is a shud- 
dering memory; the reporters are well 
lodged, and dine withal off the House 
joints, have their salmon mayonnaise, 
with other delicacies in the French 
language, and drink House wines at 
rates cheaper than honorable members 
themselves enjoy. But the Parliamen- 
tary reporter has reached the summit 
of his Parnassus. He is descending on 
the other side—in a new lift. 

Within the past two years no fewer 
than four first-class London morning 
papers have discharged their Parlia- 
mentary reporters and turned over 
their political reporting to the Press 
agencies. So that the journals now 
retaining special staffs in the gallery 

















are the Times, the Daily Telegraph and 
the Morning Post only. 

Some idea may be readily formed 
of what is meant by the Press gallery 
in weekly the persons em- 
ployed there during the session. Taking 
the pay at an of £6 6s. per 
week per man, these 200 journalists at 
the end of a 
duration will have drawn 28,800 guin- 
eas. But as some of the men are paid 
from 8 to 15 guineas as sketch and 
leader writers, we may safely bring the 
golden harvest reaped in this pasture 
up to 30,000 guineas. That is a large 
sum of money, the well earned incre- 
ment of a well conducted employment, 
to be calmly contemplated, like the 
present Parliament, in slow dissolu- 
tion. The normal Parliamentary staff 
of a London paper in the two Houses 
may be placed at ten men, so that the 
cost of the work may be taken roughly 
at sixty guineas weekly, or 1440 guin- 
eas for the session of six months. 
Against this, however, the Press agency 
will supply a nightly report at five 
guineas per week or 120 guineas for the 
session. It will even supply one at 
four guineas or at two guineas accord- 
ing to class or length. That is a sav- 
ing to mellow the palate and smooth 
the way for the treasury manager to 
the heart of the weekly Board. 
There is no use in mincing the situa- 


wages to 
average 
months’ 


session of six 


inevitable by 
Both have 


tion or discounting the 


looking at either furtively. 


to be faced. Parliamentary reporting 
is a going concern, in the sense un- 
happily not generally understood by 


the euphemism. But the explanation 
is to be found solely in the fact that 
our debates 
longer interesting enough to constitute 
the best feature of the paper or to 
justify as heretofore ornamental 
expenditure upon them. They 
ceased to pay! Readers of the business 
of the intelligence 
order prefer to take their legislation 


Parliamentary are no 


an 


have 


class or lozenge 
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and politics first in the homcaopathic 
doses of a summary. The 
reading of a column or a two column 
and a half report follows haply when 
time no longer presses or the day's 
paper has been otherwise 
through. The public 
with Parliament and its doings in ordi- 
nary; the private members are dissatis- 
fied with the newspapers which club 
their names together and burke their 


ten line 


spelled 


are dissatisfied 


utterances. 

The agencies of course do the work 
on the co-operative principle. 
report, whatever it may be, goes to the 


The same 


same paper in the list for which it has 
been secured by the favored agency. 
A sheaf of duplicating flimsies is taken 
in hand by the agency reporter who 
comes “off” with fifteen minutes of 
Mr. Balfour or Mr. Chamberlain. He 
produces twenty simultaneous impres- 
sions, which are distributed simultane- 
ously to the Post Office for transmis- 
sion to the Provinces and by hand to 
the London subscribers, on 
during the sitting of the House. [ut 
in addition to the Metropolitan dailies 
that have withdrawn directly from the 
gallery, there are the half-penny morn- 
ing issues, which by reason of having 
founded after the gallery 
officially declared “full” have not got 
in at all. These, whether they liked 
it or not, have been obliged to go to 
the 
news. 


and so 


been was 


agencies for their Parliamentary 
that the 
have with the Provincial papers cap- 
How 
and 


So already agencies 
tured the gallery substantially. 

the Post 
will depend 


soon it will be before 
Daily 


upon 


Telegraph come in 
the 
management of 
ively. The will of 
out after Port Arthur. It 
tric purpose of that lordly journal to 
be as no other paper. 
ant custom to depute one particular re- 
porter to follow Mr. Disraeli on tour 
and cage lightning. It the 


financial instincts of the 


these respect- 


hold 


is an eccen- 


papers 


Times 


course 


It was its pleas- 


his was 
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habit of the manager of the 
ress Association to 
special man to attend Mr. Gladstone 
bottle his thunder. It may hap- 
pen that the Times will unite in its 


own columns the ordinary and special 


proud 
commission a 


and 


or official report of each day’s sitting. 
As it is, the Times alone does justice to 
its Parliamentary place and functions. 
It is in particular the paradise of the 
who obtains in 


ranker in politics, 


Printing Hlouse Square the meed of 
recognition denied him in Peterborough 
Court or elsewhere. 

If Hansard were to issue a concurrent 
leaflet 
the 
occupation 


The possibilities are wide and the po 


the day, even 
find their 
the 


of the sitting of 


Press agencies might 


also gone in gallery. 


tentialities great. Of Provincial dai- 


lies to support private reporters’ in 
ure 
the 
bree 


Guardian. 


galleries there 
Herald, 
therdeen 


Parliamentary 
the 


Journal, 


the 
the 


I’reeman’s 


Scotsman, Glasgow 

the 
Press and the Manchester 
Put these opulent journals now “adul- 
terate” through the 
spirited employés of the Press agencies. 


platform 


their reports 

For many years special or 
reporting was paid for at the rate of 
the tele- 


One day, however, a 


15s. per column, including 
graphie charges. 
shot a thunderbolt by a 
the the 


15s. to column, 


rival agency 


circular to Press reducing 


from 10s. 


There is possibly no rivalry so keen as 


charge per 


that of the dealers in news. The com- 
peting the 
would wheedle with the prince of dark- 


agents of parent bodies 


ness himself. For every newspaper 


owner or manager or editor in the land 
that the friend. 
Moreover, there is no com- 


is assured “Codlin’s 
not Short.” 
modity sold in London that is so cheap 
to the consumer as news. The biggest 
of the morning journals, papers scoop- 
ing in hundreds of thousands of pounds 
annually, obtain all its 
news through the two 


Land's End to John o’ Groat’s as well 


may general 


agencies, from 


The Contemporary Review. 
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as from the Shannon to the Wash, for 
£500 per annum. Supply this pabulum 
by its own agents alone and the £500 
would expand into £5,000. But the de- 
mand for general news is unceasing. 
The club member who, sitting in his 
deep luxurious baychair in the Carl- 
ton or the Reform, the Guards or the 
Marlborough, follows the adumbration 
of the “ticker” as it transmits its bur- 
den of intelligence in characters larger 
letter, little of the 


struggle is going on 


recks 
that 
upon “cutting rates” to supply him with 


than black 


internecine 
the latest winner, or with Mr. Balfour's 
Mr. 
for 


the last dying struggle of 


intentions, or Chamberlain’s new- 


est proposal “dishing the Free 


Trader,” or ’ 
IK.uropatkin. 

The conclusion to be drawn from all 
this is not so much that politicians are 
that statesmen are without at- 
that 


ut moving element in public life, as that 


stale, 
traction, Parliament is no longer 
the taste of the reader has change:l. 
for We 
nearer to the crux of the situation 
than we after either a 
“count out.” an early adjournment for 


for better or worse. cunnot 
set 
get when, 


the day, or the prorogation for the ses- 


sion, the sub-editor in every morning 
paper oftice in the United Kingdom is 
heard to shout, “Hoorah—the House is 
up.” 

It is improbable that in Macaulay’s 
imperishable vision the New Zealander 
will get astride of the ruins of London 
Bridge. It is, however, conceivable 
that the the 
House of Commons will be utilized as 


Reporters’ Gallery of 
un annexe to the social pleasures of the 
Terrace, and that through a hole in the 
floor, as we the 
Lords, a reporter will pop up to take 
his turn at the table, and pop down 
“note.” Unto this it 
yallery of to-day 


see it in House of 


again with his 
would seem that the 
is coming, and the vision is not to be 
minimized by regarding it through the 
obverse end of the telescope. 


Alfred Kinnear. 
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JULES 


It is the peculiar reward of a success 
ful writer of stories for boys that his 
death brings with it a sense of per- 
sonal loss to those who have read him. 
When a great poet or a great novelist 
dies, a hundred newspaper obituaries 
remark that his death is a loss to 
literature. He may, of 
possessed the faculty 
friendship between his 
himself, in addition to compelling ad- 
miration; but the faculty of creating 
friends through the writing of books 
Stevenson 


course, have 


of creating 
readers and 


is a very rare gift. 


possessed it in a marked degree; but 


it is not easy to think of half-a-dozen 
other writers of have died 
during the past 
death brought with it a real sense of 
of readers. 


however, always that sense 


fame who 


twenty years whose 


personal loss to millions 
There is, 
of personal loss felt when a writer dies 
who made friends with his readers 
first in the nursery and the schoolroom. 
Because he has given pleasure to the 
boy, he remains a friend to the man. 

No of books for per- 
haps, made more friends than 


whose death occurred at 


writer boys, 
has 
Jules Verne, 
Amiens on the twenty-fourth of March. 
His loss will felt by 
every Englishman who was at school 
when he first began 


be with regret 
since the “sixties,” 
to delight schoolboys, and those who 
had carried on into manhood the power 
of a boy’s enjoyment, with such brave, 
breezy tales of invention and fancy as 
“Five Weeks in a Balloon.” That was 
the first of his stories to attract wide 
England; what a 
open-air 


attention in and 


bright, proces- 
sion of 


that followed. 


courageous, 
imagined adventures it was 
“Around the World in 
Eighty Days,” “Twenty Thousand 
Leagues under the Sea,” “The Mys- 
terious Island,” “Journey to the Centre 
of the Earth,” “The Demon of Caw”- 


. 


V erne. 


VERNE. 
pore,” “Tigers and 
Earth to Moon,’—the plain sound of 
brings back the atmosphere of 


Traitors,” “From 
them 
the leisure of school life, just as the 
lilt of a tune itself in the 
mind with the place where the tune 
What was the secret 
Jules Verne 


associates 


was first heard. 
of the fascination which 
exercised in those early days, and the 
fascination which still 
the mind of the schoolboy? 
the first place, perhaps it ought to be 
or 


exercises, 
In 


he 


over 


remembered that before the “fifties” 


the “sixties” the boy of ten or fifteen 


not a crowded bookshelf. 
Fenimore Cooper there was, and possi- 
bly G. 


there 


had very 
P. R. James; there was Defoe, 
Scott, for 
boys there was Edgar Allan Poe, 
had 
Jules 


and some 


but 
out 


and was 


was no who set 
the 
He did not break entirely new ground, 
for it “The Adventure of One 
Hans Pfaall’ which probably inspired 
Jules Verne to write the “Journey to 
the Centre of the Earth.” But if the 


regions into which he took his reader 


there one 


exactly on lines of Verne. 


was 


to travel with him were not absolutely 
new, he had the genius to make them 
seem new to the boy-adventurer whom 
called to with per- 
was the first sharp 
of his wild 


Poe, 
the 
strike the 
of 
Jules 


he him. 
haps, 


steel 


go 
with 
fancy to 
fascinating spark of 
the flint of scientific 
first 


romance out 
fact; but 
to what an 


enormous quantity of the gray flint of 


Verne was the see 
fact there was to smite with the ham- 
mer of his brain into fire and bright- 
ness. 
at first without deep knowledge how 
to it; but learnt aimost sud- 
denly how to and other 
writer's brain has struck flashes out of 
the dulness of everyday facts of quite 
the same kind and color of light. 
the of 


He took up Poe's steel, possibly 


use he 


use it, no 


Perhaps main point Jules 
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is the 
He had no very deep 


Verne’s writing extraordinary 
courage of it all. 
knowledge of applied science; he was 
fond of travelling, but he was not first 
and foremost a man who desired to 
know everything that could be known 


about distant parts of the world. Yet 


he set out to write stories which other 
writers would be afraid to begin with- 
out the knowledge that they possessed 
an acquaintance with geography and 


scientific laws which would make the 
position they took up unassailable; and 
how few mistakes he made in his facts 
or his deductions from the governing 
laws he believed he saw. Of how many 
other writers who have dipped into the 
future, and dipped so bravely, is it true 
that have sug- 
gested have become facts? It is true 
that nobody has yet spent five weeks 
be ordained 


the possibilities they 


in a balloon; and it 
that there will never be a duel of na- 
“grappling in the blue. 
The actual growth of the knowledge of 
the natural which Jules 


Verne brought into the drawing-room 


may 


vies central 


laws, again, 


conversation, so to speak, of everyday 
life goes to strengthen the antecedently 
sound proposition that not 
meant to travel from planet to planet; 
and from that point of view, no doubt, 
“From Earth to Moon” is an absurdity. 
But of the other into the 
seeming impossibilities of the future, 
how many of Jules Verne’s predictions 
have not already come true in actual 
fact? ’ will 
never puff smoke and steam into the 


men are 


’ 


excursions 


The “Demon of Cawnpore’ 


faces of a Hindoo rabble; but if any- 
body chose to build a motor-car with a 


chassis in the shape of an elephant 


no Indian road on which a 
House” of 


Forty years ago it 
. . S> 


there is 
not 
have 


“Steam to-day could 
travel, 


seemed antecedently absurd for a “steel 


may 
cigar” like the “Nautilus” 
way under the Pacific, laming and sink- 
ing the mercantile marine and the war- 


co pierce her 


ships of the “accursed nation” of which 


Verne. 


Nemo the implacabie 
enemy; but to-day it is certain, not 
merely possible, that the naval policy 
of all the Great Powers of the West 
and the East will be largely influenced 
the knowledge ac- 
last few years of the 
Jules Verne 
he 


Captain was 


and directed by 


quired in the 
powers of the submarine. 
built better than he knew 
imagined out the hideous fear of the 
which must al- 
of a war 
under 


when 


and unseen 
ways the 
fleet expecting an attack from 


unknown 
influence moral 
the water. 

Such a writer was bound to have his 
limitations. Jules Verne had no very 
great notions as to how to work out a 
plot. He admirably, in the 
“Voyage of ‘Nautilus,’”’ for 
stance, by suggesting the deep, pois- 


begins 
the in- 
oned hatred of an immensely rich man 


who means to work out his revenge 
against a detested nation by attacking 
its shipping with a submarine sword- 
fish, half hotel, half torpedo; but when 
he comes near the end of his story he 
has no idea what to do with, how to 
end the career of, the terrible machine 
of destruction he has called into exist- 
ence. The “Nautilus” sinks a warship, 
cuts through the of the 


“like a needle through sail-cloth’; the 


mass vessel 
great hulk of the pierced vessel sinks 
down into green depths; it is the cul- 
of the 
But nothing 


mination of the ambition sub- 
marine vessel’s captain. 
in the world could be lamer than the 
end of fine The 
“Nautilus” heads away from the sunken 
Sud- 
denly the reader is let into the secret 


so an adventure. 


warship, no one knows whither. 
that the end of the cruel “steel cigar,” 
for which the warships of the world 
have been seeking for months, is the 
Maelstrom. For a moment it 
as if the right ending to the story was 
But it does not come. 


looks 


going to come. 
The “Nautilus” is driven into the Mael- 
strom, and there, instead of the whirl- 
ing black oblivion in which the story 





mM 


Bedlam 


ought to end, you get this amazingly 


weak finish:—“What passed during 
that night—how the boat escaped from 
the eddies of the Maelstrom—how Ned 
Land, Conseil, and myself ever came 
out of the gulf, I cannot tell. But when 
I returned to consciousness, I was ly- 
ing in a fisherman’s hut, on the Loffo- 
den Isles. My two companions, safe 
and sound, were near me holding my 
hands. We embraced each other 
heartily.”  . 

It does not matter. It does not de- 
tract from the genius of the imaginer 
of so many strange and splendid jour- 
neys that he could not always imagine 
how to get his voyageurs out of the 
difficulties in which the tasks he set 
them were bound to land them. The 
main point, in any case, remains,—the 
shining courage with which the story- 
teller sets out. Nothing is impossible 
to him; he marches serenely out into 
great nights of difficulties and ob- 
scurities, and lights his way, like the 
“Nautilus” with herelectric lamps at the 
bottom of the sea, with the brave light 
of his own imagination. And, just be- 
cause he sees nothing to fear, every- 


The Spectator. 
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thing that is to be feared vanishes be- 
fore him. Jules Verne can never have 
felt fear, if he even ever troubled his 
head, about the verdict of the reviewer. 
He saw new worlds into which he 
could take his reader, and he went 
into them unalarmed. Had he himself 
a beckoning guide? If he had, it was 
Poe, that strange discoverer of great 
new roads which others were to make 
greater. But if it was Poe’s genius 
which beckoned, it was his own genius 
which took him on. If Poe first threw 
the gleam of his wild, curious imagina- 
tion on an unexplored house of mys- 
tery, Jules Verne lit the house from 
ground-floor to top-story. Above all, 
though he did not always set himself 
to unravel a tangled plot, he could tell 
a story. And since schoolboys who are 
boys, and schoolboys who have be- 
come men, love a story—to use one of 
Stevenson’s flashing phrases—“‘as a 
man loves Burgundy or daybreak,” he 
has taken his own place as a teller of 
stories in which the romance of science 
and mechanics is mixed up with sheer 
adventure. He held out a courageous 
hand, and all schoolboys have taken it. 





BEDLAM IN 

It was in 1247 that Simon Fitzmary, 
Alderman and Sheriff of London, made 
over the whole of his property in the 
parish of St. Botolph’s Without Bish- 
opsgate, to be used as a priory for 
the Order of St. Mary of Bethlehem. 
The site of this original Bedlam is now 
covered by the Broad Street and Liver- 
pool Street railway stations. In 1375 
Bethlem was seized by Edward IIL, 
but as the hospital was miserably poor, 
the Crown could have received as little 
profit as honor by the transaction. The 
first record we have of Bethlem being 
used as a lunatic asylum is in 1403, 
when a certain Peter, the porter of the 


LITERATURE. 


establishment, having succumbed to the 
wiles of the Evil One, a Royal Com- 
mission was appointed to inquire into 
the administration of the monastery. 
The report of the Commission states 
that there were six lunatics confined 
there—sexr homines mente capti; and an 
appended inventory of the appliances 
of the house includes “six chains of 
with six pairs of 
iron, 


locks, four 
and two pairs of 


iron, 
manacles of 
stocks.” 

At what date the name of Bethlem 
was corrupted into that of Bedlam is 
uncertain, but Wyclif refers to “Bed- 
leem,” and in Tyndal’s time Bedlam was 
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already a synonymous term for mad- 
ness, for in his “Prologue to the Testa- 
ment” he remarks: “It is bedlam 
madde to affirme that good is the nat- 
ural cause of yvell.” Skelton, too, in 
his scathing satire on Wolsey, “Why 
come ye not to Court,” wrote: 

He grinnes, and he gapes, 

As it were Jacke Napes, 

Such a mad Bedlam. 


in these early days— 


Lunatics were, 
and, indeed, down to the beginning of 
the 
the 
women were herded together in one 


nineteenth century—treated with 


greatest barbarity; men and 


ward, manacled, and chained to the 


walls like wild beasts. Even the most 
enlightened men were often guilty of 
unhappy 


Thomas 


cruelty to these 
wretches. Thus we find Sir 
More relating with much complacency 


L£ross 


how he had ordered a lunatic beggar, 
whom he found howling in the street. 
to be soundly flogged at a public 
whipping-post; and Shakespeare 


You Like It, speaks of “a 


him- 
self, in As 
dark house and a whip” as good for 
madmen. The verses on the title-page 
of Burton’s “Anatomy of Melancholy” 
are eloquent of the condition of the in- 
sane in his day: 

But see the madman rage downright 
With furious looks, a ghastly sight? 
Naked in chains bound doth he lie 
And roars amain, he knows not why. 


At this time, and for long afterwards, 
the harmless 
the streets, with badges on their arms, 
to beg: and this fact accounts for the 
numerous literature 
to the Bedlam beggar, Abram man, or 
Tom o’ Bedlam. Aubrey states that 
they wore round their necks “a 


lunaties were sent into 


references in our 


great 
horn of an ox on a string or bawdry, 
which, when they came to an house for 
alms, they did wind, and they did put 
the drink given them into their horn, 
whereto they did put a stopple.” This 


explains Edgar’s strange words to 


Literature. 


King Lear, “Poor Tom, thy horn is 
dry.” Tom o’ Bedlam’s mode of beg- 
ging is described in detail by Dekker in 
his “English Villanies’” (1648): “‘ ‘Good 
worship, master! Bestow your reward 
on a poor man who hath been in Bed- 
lam without Bishopsgate three years, 
four months, and nine days, and be- 
stow one piece of small silver towards 
his fees, which he is indebted there of 
£3 13s. Ti4d., and hath not wherewith 
to pay the same, but by the help of 
worshipful and people, 
and God to reward them for it.’ Then 
will he dance and sing, and use some 


well-disposed 


other antic and ridiculous gestures, 
shutting up his counterfeit puppet play 
with this epilogue or conclusion: ‘Good 
dame, give poor Tom one cup of the 
best drink. God save the king and his 
and the of this 


Shakespeare has several ref- 


council, governor 
place.’ 
erences to these Toms o’ Bedlam, espe- 


cially in King Lear, thus: 


The country gives me proof and prece- 
dent 

Of Bedlam beggars, who, with roaring 
voices, 

Stick in their 

bare arms 

wooden pricks, 

rosemary; 


numb’d and mortify’d 


Pins, nails, sprigs of 


and again in those terrible words 


which he puts into Edgar’s mouth: 


Mice, and rats, and such small deer 

Have been Tom’s food for seven long 
year. 

1657, Evelyn, who had 

Lord Hatton, made 

his diary: “I 


On April 21. 
been dining with 
the following entry in 
Bedlam, 
miserable 


stepped into where I saw 
creatures in 
mad with 
making verses”: later 
Pepys mentioned passing through Bed- 
lam, though he did not record his im- 
pressions, which is rather remarkable. 

In 1676, the hospital was found too 
small to allow of other inmates being 


several poor 


chains; one of them was 


and six years 
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admitted, and the establishment was 
accordingly transferred to Moorfields, 
where a handsome building had al- 
ready been erected by public subscrip- 
tion and private donations, aided by 
a government grant. The new Bedlam 


is said to have been designed on the 
plan of the Tuileries, and the magnifi- 
cence of the structure drew a sprightly 
epigram from Gay: 


Through fam’d Moorfields, extends a 
spacious seat, 

Where mortals of exalted wit retreat; 

Where, wrapp’d in contemplation and 
in straw, 

The wiser few 
withdraw; 


from the mad world 


not to mention a long didactic poem 
by Hughes, a fashionable bard of the 
day, and a number of squibs and wit- 
ticisms from lesser men. The main en- 
trance of the building seems to have 
been specially noteworthy, the stone 
piers supporting the great iron gates 
being ornamented by two fine sculp- 
representing Raving and Mel- 
Madness, by Caius Gabriel 
These figures provided Pope 


tures, 
ancholy 
Cibber. 
with a peg on which to hang a particu- 
larly mordant gibe at the expense of 
the famous sculptor’s more famous son, 
Colley: 


Close to those walls where Folly holds 
her throne, 

And laughs to think Monro would take 
her down, 

Where o’er the gates by 
father’s hand 


his famed 


The Academy. 


IN LOVE 
Somebody, an American physician, I 
think, has been proclaiming that a man 
is of no use in literature, art, or science. 
or not of much use, after forty. Amer- 
ica is a young country, and in love 
with youth. I hope she will not revive 


Love with 


WITH 
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Great Cibber’s brazen, brainless broth- 
ers stand. 


Three years after the opening of the 
hospital in Moorfields, the Royal So- 
ciety proposed to make an experiment 
of the transfusion of blood “upon 
some mad person in Bedlam.” But 
fortunately for that institution’s rep- 
utation, Dr. Thomas Allen, the visit- 
ing physician, opposed the motion so 
strenuously that it fell through. On 
Allen’s retirement from his connection 
with Bedlam in 1684, Dr. Tyson suc- 
ceeded to his post. This gentleman 
had the misfortune to be “damned to 
everlasting fame” as the Carus of 
Garth’s “Dispensary”; 


In his chill veins the sluggish puddle 
flows, 

And loads with 
brows; 
Legions of lunatics about him 
His province is lost Reason to 


lazy fogs his sable 


press, 
redress. 


The foundation-stone of the present 
Bedlam was laid in April 1812, and the 
asylum was opened in August 1815. 
Even then the om bedrooms were 
never warmed, nor were their windows 
glazed; no provision was made for 
lighting at night; and some inmates 
were still kept in chains. Needless to 
say, these relics of the barbarities of 
the Middle Ages have for many years 
been dispensed with, but the strange 
thing is that they should have been 
used so long. 


YOUTH. 


the alleged savage habit of putting old 
gentlemen up trees, singing “The fruit 
is ripe!” shaking the tree, and clubbing 
the aged one when he tumbles down. 
What savages perform this ceremony 


I know not. The Australian blacks 
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have a seemly reverence for age: the 
older you are, the more you are re- 
spected, especially if you can work a 
little magic, which an elderly man has 
time to study. 

I shall deny 
over forty is serviceable in science, art, 
or literature, for I have no statistics 
as to the ages and performances of 
eminent Transatlantic adepts in these 
fields of human accomplishment. But 
certainly Mark Twain is no dotard, and 
I only wish he were under forty. Tak- 
ing a wider view, I fancy that Titian, 
had nothing to fear from 
of our young 
Watts, 

best 


not that no American 


at seventy, 
any 
Mr. 

the 


the competition of 
in his 
of our 


portrait-painters. 


day, was probably 


painters long after he was seventy. In 


poetry, Sophocles wrote the Mdipous 
Coloneus in extreme old age, and it has 
centuries outlived the for- 
gotten works of the younger drama- 
tists who were carrying off the prizes 
in the dramatic competitions. Tenny- 
son, when about eighty, wrote Crossing 
the Bar; and Pindar, when as old, 
wrote, I am informed, a deathless lyric, 
which, alas! I have perused. 
Perhaps the American physician is not 
On the whole, however, 


for many 


never 


more erudite. 
the poetry that men wrote before they 
were thirty is a good deal superior to 
what men have written after thirty, 
though Milton can have been no chick- 
en when he finished Paradise Lost. 
Poetry is a young art. Few ever read 
poetry after twenty-five. Poets nat- 
urally sing, like birds, in the springtime 
of their lives; the cares of this world 
silence trem, or make us rather anx- 
ious that they should be silent. In 
tiction Scott commenced novelist after 


Longman’s Magazine. 


qwith 
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he was forty, and could have gone on 
delightfully as long as he had health. 
He knew too much of books and life to 
himself out. There is a lady 
among us who, though the 
is ungallant, certainly is not 
im- 


write 
novelist 
remark 
under forty, and who seems to 
prove in her art, and advance in public 
favor, as years roll on. 

As to science, Helmholtz, I under- 
stand, took it up when “you would look 
at him often before you took him for a 
chicken.” Mr. Darwin was not under 
forty when he wrote the Origin of Spe- 
cies. Mr. Huxley never fell off, and 
Lord Kelvin disproves the dictum of 
the American philosopher. In history, 
Carlyle had well passed the fatal age 
when he gave birth to his Frederick 
the Great, one of the most delightful 
books in the world. Horace Walpole 
never fell off as a letter-writer, though 
he did fall in love very late in the day; 
and John Knox (who also fell in love) 
was far over forty when he wrote his 
entertaining History of the Reformation. 
Mr. Froude’s writing, to the last, was 
exactly as good as ever; and so one 
could go on with instances to prove that 
there is more blood in the old man 
than our American philosopher thinks. 
Still, for novels and poetry, I do pre- 
fer the young ones, and for journalism 
of the up-to-date kind they must be ex- 
cellent, older men being guilty of good 
taste, and averse from frivolous stu- 
pidities. Fancy being an aged inter- 
viewer, and growing gray in the con- 
fection of personal paragraphs! It is 
not a comfortable old age, or middle 
age, that men who make their bread 
by such tattle are laying up for them- 
selves. 

Andrew Lang. 
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E. P. Dutton & Co. have in prepara- 
tion “Lhasa Its Mysteries” by 
Lieutenant Colonel L. Austine Wad- 
dell, who accompanied the expedition 
of 1903-4, which opened to view the 
sacred capital and its cherished mys- 
teries. The book will be freely il- 
lustrated. 


and 


“Critical Times in Turkey and Eng- 
land’s Responsibility” is the title of a 
book by Mrs. G. King Lewis, which 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton will 
publish during the spring. The author 
gives an account of her journey through 
Macedonia on horseback to Bulgaria 
and Thrace, together with a description 
of the people, and points out what she 
considers to be the duty of England on 
the subject. 


Under the title “Bird Life and Bird 
Lore” the Murrays have published the 
chapters on bird life by R. Bosworth 
Smith, which appeared in the Nine- 
teenth Century and were reprinted in 
The Living Age. They have all been 
revised and some of them considerably 
expanded. Readers of these studies 
will have no difficulty in believing Mr. 
Smith when he says: 


Birds have been to me the solace, 
the recreation, the passion of a life- 
time, the more serious and continuous 
work of which has lain in quite other 
directions. 


In facility of illustration, simplicity 
and directness of style, ingenuity in 
expressing old truths in new phraseol- 
ogy, and especially in shrewd common 
sense and a firm grasp of fundamental 
principles, Annie Payson Call sstill 
holds a foremost place in the growing 
list of writers who discuss the rela- 


tion of nerves and temper to the con- 
ditions of modern life. 
ume, “The Freedom 


Her latest vol- 
of Life,” treats 
such topics as sleeplessness, nervous 
fears, self-consciousness, hurry, worry 
and irritability, self-control, and per- 
sonal independence, with a freshness 
and force which almost tempt one to 
pronounce it the most helpful of them 
all. Little, Brown & Co. 


The thirteenth volume of the re- 
prints of “Early Western Travels” 
edited by Dr. Reuben Gold Thwaites 
for the Arthur H. Clark Co. of Cleve- 
land, is devoted to a reproduction of 
Thomas Nuttall’s “Journal of Travels 
into the Arkansa Territory during the 
year 1819, with Occasional 
tions on the Manners of the Aborigi- 
nes.” Nuttall was one of the most 
eminent of American botanists. It was 
primarily a zeal for new discoveries 
in his favorite department of natural 
science which led him to the journeys 
und explorations herein recorded, but 
besides being a man of science he was 
a keen and interested student of hu- 
man nature and was endowed with 
sympathies which led him to 
take a more just and kindly view of 
the Indians than their frequent raids 
upon his possessions during his travels 
among them might have warranted. 
He had also an excellent literary style, 
albeit somewhat rhetorical. He met 
not a few adventurous experiences 
during his journey and narrowly es- 
caped perishing of fever before he com- 
pleted it. His narrative is one of the 
most interesting in this very interesting 
series. It is illustrated with a map 
and with reproductions of illustrations 
from the original edition, printed in 
1821. 


Observa- 


warm 





Sony.— The Shakespeare Statuc. 


SONG. 


When Spring comes back to England 
And crowns her brows with May, 
Round the merry moonlit world 
She goes the greenwood way: 
She throws a rose to Italy, 
A fleur-de-lys to France; 
But round her legal morris-ring 
The seas of England dance. 


When Spring comes back to England 
And dons her robe of green, 
There’s many a nation garlanded, 
But England is the Queen; 
She’s Queen, she’s Queen of all the 
world 
Beneath the laughing sky, 
For the nations go a-Maying 
When they hear the New Year cry— 


“Come over the water to England, 
My old love; my new love; 
Come over the water to England, 
In showers of flowery rain; 
Come over the water to England, 
April, my true love; 
And tell the heart of England 
The Spring is here again!’ 
Alfred Noyes. 


From ‘‘The World’s May Queen.” 


WIND AND WAVE. 

Full is the air of the voice of the sea, 
Full of the voice of the clamorous sea, 
Voice of the hungry insatiate sea! 


Like famished wolves on the scent of 
the prey, 

White-crested eager waves rush to the 
shore, 

Leap in wild tumult on rock and on 
reef; 

Striking with thunder the face of the 
cliff, 

Uprearing a 
sea— 

Break and dissolve in a welter of foam. 


moment above the wild 


Loud shouts the north wind, the white 
horses hear, 
While flies the foam 

streaming manes, 


from their far- 


Springing, foam-footed, through fields 
of the sea, 

Urged by the rush of the oncoming 
wave. 


Wind! blow thy trumpet and make thy- 
self heard, 

Check the white horses that spring to 
their doom, ; 
Shout to them, shout, that they leap 

not on shore, 
Leave not their pastures where green 
waters roll! 


Great and resistless their might on the 
sea, 
Terror and wonder alike to behold, 
Powerless on shore they wax feeble 
and halt— 
Break and dissolve in a welter of foam. 
L. Baldwin. 


Longman’s Magazine. 


ON THE PROPOSAL TO ERECT A 
STATUE TO SHAKESPEARE 
IN LONDON. 


Why should we lodge in marble or in 
bronze 

Spirits more vast than earth, or sea, or 
sky? 

Wiser the silent worshipper who cons 

Their page for Wisdom that will never 
die. 

Unto the favorites of the passing hour 

Erect the statue and unveil the bust, 

Whereon contemptuous Time will 
slowly shower 

Oblivion’s refuse and neglectful dust. 

The Monarchs of the Mind, self-scep- 
tred Kings, 

Need no memento 
name: 

Throned on their thoughts and high 
imaginings, 

They are the Lords, not servitors, of 
Fame. 

Raise pedestals to perishable stuff; 

Gods for themselves are monument 
enough. 


to transmit their 


Alfred Austin. 
The National Review. 





